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P. CONACHER & CO., 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
HUDDERSFIELD; ano I8, Fieet Srt., DuB.in. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 


Perfect Mechanical, Pneumatic Lever, & Tubular Pneumatic Actions 
ARTISTIC VOICING. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Testimonial from peau CAPOCCI, Ohecnslet - St. John Lateran, Rome. 


“The undersigned, having played upon the Organ built by Messrs. Peter 
Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, in the English Church, Rome, declares that 
the said Instrument is equally PERFECT for the mechanism as for the mellow- 
ness and sweetness of the stops, 

‘FILIPPO CAPOCCI, 
‘Organist of St. John Lateran. 































isis peor, 











‘* Rome, 11th March, 1894.” 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HopKINns, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1.—Hymns, Part 2,—Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts1,2,and3. Cloth, ss.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
” " Demy &Svo. Part 1. Cloth, 5s. Parts 2 and 3- Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only. 
” Medium 16mo. Parts 2 and 3. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 3s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
"Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3, in various bindings, from 8d. to ros. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 


A New Hymn and Tune Book tor Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected Pye. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Bamsenies revised by Sir JOSEPH BARNBY. 
ublished with and without Music, at prices from 1d. to 4 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYM NAL, 
OR BOOK OF-PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revi-ed by Sir JosePH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices froin 3d, to 4s. 
Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at is. net per 100. 
All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H. THacker, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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ALFRED MONK, 


Organ Builder, 
Works : 550, HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON. 





SUPERIOR ORGANS at the most Reasonable Prices, constructed 

on the most Improved Principles, of First Class Materials and 

Workmanship, which are the most durable, and always keep in 

good order. The most valuable selection of Hicn Crass Stops, 
and perfect in Scales which produce the richest tones. 


Extensive Stock of thoroughly seasoned Materials, and all the 
requisite Machinery for Organs of any dimensions. 


Organs Rebuilt and Modernised. Repairs and Additions. 
Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. 


' VARIETY OF NEW ORGANS IN STOCK. Anumber of SEconp- 
HAND ORGANS, which have been taken in exchange, including a 

Thirty-five Stop nearly new Three Manual Organ. For Sale or 
} Hire, or on Easy Terms of Payment. 





HARVEST ANTH EMS. 


Fear Not, O Land. 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 13d. 


Because the Lord thy God. 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus, Bac. Price 13d. 


Let the Earth Bring Forth Grass. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. 





THE “NONCONFORMISIr MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ Builders, 
39, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 








Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, | 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR cng ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


@7 SEVERAL GOOD S8ECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE, 


NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Bstabiushed 50 Yeare.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular and other 
Pneumatic Action, also upon Mr. Mope-dones’ 
Electrical System. 








og »¢fcations, sila ities and Testimonials sent 
Post Free on application. 








@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR | 


NicHOUsON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


ee ee ea 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest: 
and most approved principle. 








Specifications and Estimates for New Organ En-: 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 











First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country, 





Established 1869. Telephone, 673.. 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 
Mrgan MButiders, Leeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” ‘Tubular Pneumatic,” “* Pneu- 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘* Tracker” Actions. 


TUNINGS (Yearly or CasuaHy), 











A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly. A 
e Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 





Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials. 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford ious Art and deapmeeapiag Exhibition, 1882. 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 








| Bath Street and Rook Street, _ Huddersfield. , 


| Organs built with Tracker, Tubular,, 


Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


ESTIMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Piease address all Communications in full. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


| is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musica 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
| are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


| LACHENAL & CO0.’"S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 

© quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, ‘en ‘enor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip: 
tion of orchestral music. The New atent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation ouia. 











oe 


| 
| 


asco send et i core 
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THE x NONCONFORMIST :< 
> MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


4A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 








No.. 94. OCTOBER, 1895. PRICE 2D. 


Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d.post free. 








By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. POPULAR HYMNS SET 
NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them By E. MINSHALL,. 

in Nonconformist Churches, fail ee See ee 
HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. - a ——— 
LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY, Sixth Edition, @d@le 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. No.2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. ” Third Edition’ @@le . 
NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. “ nour.” 
NOKWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. No.8, “All Glory, Laud, and Honour. 


CAMBRIDGE: 8T. ANDREW'S BAPTIST CHAPEL ee ee 

: ST. . “Bri r Banner.” 
PZRTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL cHuRCH. | No.4. “Brightly bear gs Mg a " 
PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 


IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. No. 6. “Stand up. stand up for Jesus.” aa, 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. No. 6. “|! heard the Voice of Jesus say. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. (Sol-Fa, 1d.) de 





WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. Rm ge 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. NONCONFORMIS J : 


EET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 44, FL > 


POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 











No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry MAXxFIELD, Mus. Bac, Price 14d. 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrivce. Price 1}d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Martianp. Price 14d, 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berripce. Price 14d, 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut, Price 13d. 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur, Price 13d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 1}d ; 

No. 10. *O Lord, ! will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. MansFieLp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d. 

No. 11. “Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 
Price 13d. 

No. 12. ‘All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O 
Price 13d. 


No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorcr H. Exy, B.A, Price 4d. : 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreane. Price 14d 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 14, 

No. 16, Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest Hi. SurtH, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Erxest H Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E, Minsuatt. Price iid. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur BERRIDGE, 2d, 





“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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ALFRED MONK, 
Organ Builder, 
Works : 550, HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON. 





SUPERIOR ORGANS at the most Reasonable Prices, constructed 

on the most Improved Principles, of First Class Materials and 

Workmanship, which are the most durable, and always keep in 

good order. The most valuable selection of Hicu Crass Stops, 
and perfect in Scales which produce the richest tones. 


Extensive Stock of thoroughly seasoned Materials, and all the 
requisite Machinery for Organs of any dimensions. 
Organs Rebuilt and Modernised. Repairs and Additions. 
Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. 


VARIETY OF NEW ORGANSIN STOCK. Anumber of Seconp- 

HAND ORGANS, which have been taken in exchange, including a 

Thirty-five Stop nearly new Three Manual Organ. For Sale or 
Hire, or on Easy Terms of Payment. 
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Fear Not, 0 Land. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 13d. 


Because the Lord thy God. 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus, Bac. Price 1$d. 


Let the Earth Bring Forth Grass. 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d, 





THE “NONCONFORMISI MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ Builders, 
35, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 
Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 


Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 








@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR | 


PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@7 SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Hetabushed 50 Yeare.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular and other 
Pneumatic Action, also upon Mr. Hope-dones’ 
Electrical System. 





oy a¢fcations, Lstemases, Lesiyns, and Tiastimonials sent 
Post Free on application. 


NicHOUSOW & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, Ceorge Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Wee 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest: 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organ En-. 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 











Established 1869. Telephone, 673.. 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 
Mrgan MWutiders, Leeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” “‘Tubular Pneumatic,” ‘* Pneu- 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘ Tracker” Actions. 


TUNINGS (Yearly or CasuaHy), 











A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
Large Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 





Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials, 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


ie ie ial 
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JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield.. 








Organs built with Tracker, Tubular,, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 

Pneumatic Actions, 

Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EstiMATEs, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Piease address all Communications in full. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musicaP 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
| are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO0.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Tre’ ‘enor, Baritone, and Bass, for every descrip» 

t Bowing Valves, 
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By Special Appointment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches, 

HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 

LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD 

LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. 

NOKWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: 8T. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 
BOURNEMOUTH : WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 





POPULAR HYMNS SET 
TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 


By E. MINSHALL, 











Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 


No. 1. 





“Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, @d@le 


No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2a. 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, Ajai. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2d@le 
No. 5.. “Stand up. stand up for Jesus.” 2a, 
No. 6. “| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 


(Sol-Fa, 1d.) Bde 





NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E,C, 





BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 


POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. 





No. 1. 
No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrivce. Price 1}d, 
No. 8. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Franx Mattanp. 
No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d, 
No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. Price 144. 
No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Artur Berrince. Price 13d, 
No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut. Price 13d. 
No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur, Price 14d, 
No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 1}d 
No. 10. “© Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. Mansrievp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d. 
No. 135 ® sar lah the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) 
Price 13d, 
No. 12. ee ig 9B the Power of Jesu’s Name.” 
rice I5d. 
No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Exy, B.A, Price 134. 
No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, (Christmas Anthem.) 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon, Price 13d, 
No. 16, Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H. SurtH, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 
No. 17. Three Introits. By Ervest H Swtu, F.R.C.O,, and E, Minsuatt. Price 13d. 
No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur BERRIDGE, 2d, 


“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d. 


Price 14d, 


By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 


(Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smit, F.R.C.O 


By Bruce Steane. Price 14d 





“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.c. 
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Professional Wotices. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 


Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and ‘ At- 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, N. 


mM LUCIE JOHNSTONE (Contralto), 13, Crom- | 


well Grove, West Kens‘ngton Park, W. 


ADAME MINNIE JONES (Soprano).—For 
Oratorio’, Church Solos, Concerts, At Homes, Banquets, 
_ete., 30, Farrant Avenue, Wood Green, N. 


ISS EDITH LUKE (SUPRANO), Associate 
Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road, For Concerts, Oratorios.—1, Algarve 

Road, Earlsfield, S.W. 


R. J. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads; 
also ‘‘Glee and Concert Party” (any number), rst Prize 
Crystal Palace, July 14, 1824.—22, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, E. 
ISS ANNIE NORTHCROFT (CONTRALTO) 
15, Bovingdon Road, Fulham. For Oratorios, Concerts 

At Homes, etc. Pere vist, - 


R. ALFRED PLANT (Bass) is prepared to accept 
Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, Cnurch Festivals, 
etc.—Address, 87, Park Lane, Clissold Park, N. 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKE (Basso Profundo),— 

“Mr. Alexander Tucker is gifted with a noble voice, a 

real basso preeres full, resonant, and sympathetic. In the 

technique of voice production, accent, phrasing, and emphasis, he 

leaves nothing to desire. Mr, Tucker possesses all the qualitica- 

tions of a first-class artist.”—Nolttingham Daily Express, December 
roth, 1894.”—‘' St. Audries,” Enfield. N, 





























M® ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘“ At-Homes.”—1, 
Greencroft Gardens, N.W. 


] R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives. LESSONS 
personally or by postin HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: F.R.C.O., 1894; MUS, BAC. DUR- 
HAM, FINAL, Sept. 1893 (all Candidates passed), and FIRST EX. 
AMINATION, 1893; MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1892; MUS. BAC. 
LONDON, 1891; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN, 1891 and 1892; A.C.O., 
1893; L.R.A.M. (Composition) ; Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., Toronto, 
1893; Gold Medallist, 1693; L.T.C.L, and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, 
R.A.M. and R.C.M.; A.R.C.M.; L.Mus.L.C.M. Special and indi- 
vidual attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 300 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils. Terms very 
moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


D® ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus, Doc., 

T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 
Over 20 successes annually. MSS. revised. 


‘T°O INTENDING CANDIDATES for MUS. BAC. 
DEGREE. PREPARATION by Correspondence for 
MATRICULATION, RESPONSIONS, and other Entrance 

Examinations at Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, and 

Dublin. Payment may be based on success. Method strictly 

individual. _ Single subjects if desired. — Address, Mr. J. 

Charleston, B'A., Kenilworth House, Oxford. 


IOLIN AND BOW FOR SALE.—An Excellent 

Instrument, three-quarters size. Best make, and newtwo. 

years ago. Price 3os. A real bargain.—‘‘A. A.,” MusicaL JouRNAL 
Office. 44, Fleet Street, F.C. 


ORATORIOS by GEO. SHINN, Mus. Bac. Cantab. 
Suitable for Concert Room or Church. 
The following works contain many effective Solos and Choruses 
of moderate difficulty, and will take about an hour-and-a-half to 
perform. 

















Twetrru THOUSAND. 


THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON. 


Price 2/- Paper Boards, 2/6. Cloth, 3/6. Sol-fa, 4/-, 


LAZARUS OF BETHANY. 
Price 2/- Paper Boards, 2/6. Cloth, 3/6. Sol-fa, 1/s, 

“Mr. Shinn has the happy knack of writing popular music, 
which is at the same time —or good, and tree trom serious 
difficulties. This, his latest work, will find acceptance amongst 
Choral Societies and Church Choirs, The choruses are bold and 
effective. The solo-writing is melodious, and well suited to the 
words. The quartet ‘ Blessed are the dead’ is really charming,”— 
Nonconformist Musical ¥ournal. 

‘*Mr. Shinn is entitled to warm praise for his oratorio, since it is 
obviously written to provide choirs of moderate capabilities with a 
work not too long, not too difficult, but withal melodious, musician- 
like, and, above all, faithful in its representation of the dramatic 
incidents of its sacred narrative, Upon all these grounds 
Mr. Shinn can claim a success.”—Z7he Keyboard. 

Orchestral parts published to both works. 
HART & .GQ., 22, Paternostck Row, Lonvon, E;C. 


THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC. 
Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
GREAT MARLBORQUGH STREET, LONDON, W. . 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





Patron - The Most Noble the Marquis oF CARMARTHEN, M.P. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— . 
HorTonA ison, Esq.,Mus.Doc.Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. LonGuurst, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.U. 
Wa ter H. Sancster, Esc., Mus. Doc, Oxon, | 
A.J, Caxpicott, Esq , Mus:Bac.Cantab., Principal £ ducation Dept. 
G. Aucustus Hoimes, Esq., Director Examination Department. 
F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and ai! branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in Lecember next, when Certificates will 
be granted toall successful candidates without restriction to age., 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
| who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is November 


a5th, 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the Regulations at the Examina- 
tions in April, July, and December. 

Application for the Formation of Centres where none at 
present exist should be made to the Secretary, who will furnish all 
necessary information. : 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), and 
Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.). Regulations and List of 
Diplomées may be had on application. 

F. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. ° 


i CHORAL SOCIETIES, ‘CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all _seasons.—The 

Orpheus Music Publishing Co., Moorgate Arcade. '.ondon, E C. 
RGAN PEDALS FOR PIANOFORTES. From 
£6 15s. to £7158. Pedals andaction complete are supplied, 
as above, by the inventor, Wm. Chinnock Dyer, Beresford 

Road, Norbiton, S.W. Send post-card for list, etc. 














Price 1/4 post free, ordinary music size. 


THE ORCHESTRA AT A GLANCE. 
“AN INVENTION,” 
If you wish to write correctly for the Orchestra get E. A. Lopct's 
ORCHESTRA aT A GLANCE, a Chert arranged in score, showing com- 
pass, peculiar:ties, and best use of all instruments usual in modern 
Orchestras. Recommended for sindy and reference by the entire 
Musical Press. Scores of unsolicited testimonials from Mus, Docs., 
Mus. Bacs., Orchestral Writers, Conductors, etc. 


HuppexsFietp: E. A. LODGE, Lion ArcaDeE. 








PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“0 SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.”’ 


By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
15 pages. Price 6d. 
This Anthem contains a Chorus, Soprano, Solo, Quartett, 


Tenor Solo, and Final Fugal Chorus. 
Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert. 


Tue Nonconrormist Musicat Journat Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


VESPER TUNE. 
(Prize Composition.) 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 








A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
Jo for Congregational Use. 
By E. ‘MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, Qne Penny: each. 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the 
Nonconformist Churches. 


Epitep By E. MINSHALL. 
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Price 2d. Post free, 2s. 6d. 
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The successful composition shall heccmes our 
| ca right on payment of the prize. 
5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned 
| if stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 


| purpose. 


CONTENTS. PAGE 
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Dur Competitions, 
In response to our offer in the August number of 
ithe Journal we have received some excellent Con- 
cluding Voluntaries. But why will competitors be 
so stupid as not to read the conditions ? We inti- 
mated as distinctly as possible that the compositions 


‘must cover not less than three and not more than | 
four pages of Zhe Organist’s Magazine of Volun- | 


faries. Yet some of the pieces sent in would 
‘certainly run to eight pages! The prize has been 
won by 


Dr. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Torquay. 





Dur Mert Competition. 
WE offer a prize of Two Guineas for the best 
Festival Anthem. ‘The conditions are as follows : 

1. Compositions must be sent to our office not 
later than November 1st, 1895. 

2. Each composition must be marked with a 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, containing the name and address 
of the composer. 

3. The piece must cover not less than five and 
not more than six pages of “ Our Popular Anthem 
Series.” 








| 


‘ 


6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit or suitability. 

7. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 








WE have frequently been asked to devise some 
scheme whereby choirs and organists can exchange 
or buy second-hand music. Anthems, cantatas, 
part songs, etc., which have been sung several 
times by a choir, are useless to them, but would 
be of value to some other choir. Organists, 
too, find an exchange of voluntaries both inter- 
esting and economical. We propose, therefore, to 
try the experiment of devoting some of our space 
each month to “The Music Exchange.” Adver- 
tisements of music will be inserted at the follow- 
ing rate, viz.—Sixpence for the first twelve words, 
and a penny for every three words afterwards. 
Cash to be sent with the order in all,cases. 





The Welsh Congregationalists have recently 
issued a new tune book, which has already had a 
large sale. The book contains 1,000 tunes, a 
number of chants, and twenty-four anthems. The 
work has been edited by a committee of eight— 
the Revs. D. Adams, B.A. (Hawen), H. Elvet 
Lewis (Elvet), D. Roberts, D.D. (Dewi Ogwen), 
and D. Rowlands, B.A. (Dewi Mon), revising the 
hymns ; and the Rev. W. Emlyn Jones (Morris- 
ton), with Messrs. D. Emlyn Evans, D. W. Lewis 
(Brynamman), and M. O. Jones (Treherbert) being 
responsible for the musical portion. The singing 
in most of the Welsh chapels is already excellent, 
but probably the introduction of this new book 
will impart more variety to it. Chanting is the 
exception among the Welsh; but we hope it will 
soon become part of the service in all places of 
worship. 

We are glad to observe that the Nottingham 
Nonconformist Choir Union have repeated a 
large portion of the last Crystal Palace Festival 
programme in various chapels of the town on Sun- 
day afternoons. They have thus made good use 
of the music they had so carefully prepared, and 
many hundreds of people have been edified and 
interested in hearing their local singers. The 
funds of the Union have likewise benefited by the 
collections that have been made on each occa- 
sion. 





Some of the American musicians who recently 
visited England have been giving their impressions 
of our musical services in the columns of the New 
York Evangelist. This is what .one writer says in 
reference to ‘‘ Mixed Choirs ” in our cathedrals. 
“Tt is a beautiful sight to see a white-robed choir in 
a noble cathedral! English church musicians cling 
tenaciously to the traditional choir, and while occa~ 
sionally they will admit the superior excellence of 
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a mixed voice chorus, they will invariably add, 
‘but not for church music.’ Personally we cannot 
see why church music should not be as well ren- 
dered as any other kind, and it is a query whether 
our English friends would not prefer mixed choirs 
(as being more artistic and much less trouble) were 
they not bound by tradition and long usage to the 
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is for love of you as much as for love of fame that F 


_ have entered this competition,” 


The hunchback eyed his violin lovingly. Giannina: 
was the daughter of an artist. ‘“ Perhaps,” thought. 
Filippo, “ she has the artist’s soul, and when I give her 


the chain of gold she will forget my ugliness in admir-- 


| ing my skill and success. ’ 


employment of boys. But we must admit that if | 
boys belong anywhere, they belong in a cathedral | 
choir. If less artistic at times, their voices carry | 


well, and seem to blend with the Gothic arches ; 
and if the voices are well trained, there is a sort of 
celestial tone quality which breaks forth occasion- 
ally, which leads one to think of those ‘who are 
arrayed in white robes’ and who rest not day or 
night singing ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy !’ in the heavenly 
kingdom.” 


We are glad to intimate that the Noncon- 
formist Choir Union Orchestra will meet for prac- 
tice during the winter. Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, is the place of meeting, and the first Satur- 
day in the month from three to five is the time 
fixed. Competent players willing to give their ser- 
vices should communicate with the conductor, Mr. 
T. R. Croger, 114 Wood Street, E.C. 


How little the art of accompanying is cultivated. 
The general impression is that anyone who can 
play the piano can accompany ’a ‘song ; but this is a 
great mistake. We are pleased to observe in the 
programme of an Eisteddfod to be held shortly in 


He was called from his dream by the entrance ot 


Giannina. 
“J shall scold you,’ she said, “for keeping me in 


| the dark about what everybody else knows. Why: 


didn’t you tell me you were going in for this prize ?” 


“To tell the truth,” replied Filippo, “ this whimsical: 
vow of the master’s tied my tongue. Under the cir-- 


cumstances I dared not speak.” 

“Oh, my father would never risk my happiness in. 
that way. But I hear that you have made a violin 
which is sure to win the prize.” 

‘‘] have done my best, L own; but who would care 
whether I failed or succeeded ?” 


“Who? Why, you have many friends who take an: 


interest in you. You have proved it before now.” 
“True; I am stupid. Now I will tell you a great 


| secret. You have been so kind to me that I owe you 
' no less. This violin of mine is well made—I say it 


Newport, Mon., that a:prize of ten shillings is | 


offered for the best rendering of the pianoforte 
accompaniment to Schubert’s song, “ Hark, hark the 
lark.” A soloist will be provided by the commit- 
tee. We strongly commend this idea to those get- 
ting up musical competitions. 





on Thursday evenings. In future they will be held 
on Saturday evenings at 8 o’clock. The first con- 
cert for this season will be given in Exeter Hall on 
Saturday, October 19th. 





The JOrise Violin. 
(After Francois Coppée.) 
(Continued from page 125.) 
THE two young men looked at one another in 
awkward silence. 

“Well, Sandro,” said Filippo at last, ‘‘ are you satis- 
fied with your violin ?” 

Sandro shrugged his shoulders by way of reply. 

“If I don’t win the prize myself I would rather you 
won it than anybody else,” continued Filippo. ‘Come, 
shake hands, old fellow.” 

Sandro‘looked at his companion gloomily for a 
moment; then, without a word, he turned on his heel 
and went out of the room. 

“ Jealous!” murmured Filippo. “I never envied him 
his strength or good looks; yet to find the least merit 
in me sets his back up. Never mind. Ah! Giannina, At 


without self-praise ; but so are many others. But one 
evening I had the good luck to discover the secret which 
so many have tried in vain to penetrate. 1 discovered. 
the secret of the varnish of days gone by.” 

“What!” exclaimed Giannina, “the varnish of the 


old masters ?” 
“Yes ; and to-morrow I shall tell the seeret to all my 


rivals. Ah! my violin equals in tone the works of the 
illustrious Amati. Listen.” 


The hunchback drew his bow lovingly across the: 


strings and produced notes of marvellous beauty and 
purity. For some minutes the girl listened attentively 
to his extemporisation, her face expressing a mournful 


| admiration. Then, with a sudden cry, she covered her 


Difficulties have arisen which prevent the con- | 
tinuation of Mr. Minshall’s Exeter Hall Concerts | 


face with her hands and burst into tears. Filippo laid 
aside his violin and approached her. 

“Why do you weep?” he said. ‘ Have I, hunch- 
back as I am, the happiness to have so touched your 
heart as to bring tears to your eyes? Believe me, I 
need no other prize than these precious tears.” 


“Stop!” cried Giannina. ‘You must not be de-- 


ceived. I understand your pride as an artist; I share 
in your triumph, as I have shared in your sorrows ; but 


| it is not that that makes me weep.” 


‘“*What is it, then ?” 

“Tt will give you pain to tell you. But you will pity 
me, I know, when I tell you that I love one of your 
rivals, that your success will bring misery tome. See, 
I did not know you were competing, or perhaps I might 
have thought otherwise; but it is natural, is it not, 
that I should long for the success of the man I love.” 

It scarcely needed the spoken word to assure Filippo 


that Sandro was the object of the maiden’s affection.. 


Tears still fell from her eyes, and a spasm of pain 
passed across Filippo's face. 

“Ah, I am unjust!” she cried. “I was forgetting 
your misfortune. I willcry no longer. You shall have 
thé glory, Sandro will have my love. You are a great 


attist, and\I admire you. See, | will smile.” But her- 
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disappointment at the inevitable failure of her lover's 
work overcame her, and she fled sobbing from the room. 
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write a full confession of my crime, and then I will go 
| far away and die in my shame.” 


Filippo stood for some time, with a look of abject | 


misery upon his face. <A struggle went on within his 


mind. Giannina loved Sandro; why should they not | 


be happy? As for him, the hunchback, he could con- 
ceal himself in some hole! Sandro was likely to run 
him closest in the competition ; let him have the prize, 
then, and Giannina will dry her eyes! At this con- 
clusion Filippo took up his violin, intending to dash it 


to the ground and shiver it to atoms. Suddenly a | 
thought struck him. Suppose. some third competitor | 


should wrest the prize from Sandro, and Giannina 
should be compelled to marry 4¢? The thought was 
unbearable. ‘She shall have the man she loves!” 
murmured the hunchback. He opened the two violin 
cases; in his own, the red one, he placed Sandro’s 
violin ; in the black one, which was Sandro’s, he placed 
his own instrument, on which he had lavished all the 
care and skill of which his artist hand and soul were 
capable. “ There,” he said, as he shut the cases, ‘‘it is 
like laying one’s dear child in the grave; but it is 
done.” ; 

A moment after, Maestro Ferrari entered in haste. 
“Now then,” he cried, “Sandro, Filippo, it’s time to 
go, and you are not ready yet. Oh, crotchets and 
quavers!”—which was the old artist's favourite exple- 
tive. Sandro came in, and Filippo, pointing to the 
two cases, said that all was ready. The maestro took 
each of his pupils by the hand, and said that he 
hoped one or other of them would succeed. Then, 
intimating that the jury of experts was already 


assembled, he bade the young men repair to the place 


of meeting. At the last moment, Filippo begged 
Sandro to carry both violins to the meeting, excusing 
himself from attending on the ground that his humped 
back exposed him to the ridicule of the crowd. 
Sandro accordingly went off, carrying both the violins. 
The maestro soon followed him, and Filippo sat down 
disconsolately on his stool, Giannina came in from the 
church where she had been praying for the success of 
her lover, and sat down apart from Filippo, awaiting 
with tearful impatience the result of the competition. 

An hour passed. Then Sandro burst into the room, 
the greatest distress depicted in his face. 

“What!” cried Filippo. “Tears in your eyes! 
Pale as a ghost! What has happened?” 

“T have behaved like a scoundrel!” cried Sandro. 
“Forgive me, Filippo.” 

“What is it? What have I to forgive?” 

“T was mad with jealousy. I am so fond of her. 
I could not bear the thought of a rival rising above 
me in her estimation. When I had your violin in my 
hands, Filippo, the temptation slipped into my soul; 
I was beside myself with rage and grief, and then, 
trembling like a thief, I changed the violins in the 
shadow ofa doorway as | went up the street.” 

“ You changed them !” 

“ Yes, I took them them out of their cases and changed 
them about. Then I took them to the judges, and when 
one of them was taking the violins from the cases, I 
could not bear.to look at them, and fled. Now take your 
revenge. Expose me before them all. But one thing 
I beg, do not let er be a witness of my infamy. I will 








“Sandro,” said Filippo gravely, ‘1 have no need to 
seek vengeance. You have laid punishment upon 
yourself.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“The fame that should have been mine I had given 
up to you, and now you have restored to me my own 
again.” 

“In heaven’s name, how ?” 

“The instruments that you changed I had already 
changed before.” 

“Ah! why did you do it?” 

‘Because I love her, ‘and she loves you. My only 
regret now is that by your own action you have 
destroyed what I would have done for her.” 

“It was acrime. Say one word, and 1 will go away 
never to return. Giannina will forget me, and she will 
love you; you alone are worthy of her. I will go, I 
must go.” 

“No,” said Filippo, firmly, ‘‘ 1 bid you stay here.” 

There was stir and bustle outside. The door flew 
open, and Maestro Ferrari appeared, heading a proces- 
sion of all the viotin-makers of Cremona. Two pages 
in gay costume appeared, one bearing on a cushion 
the chain of gold, the other holding Filippo’s violin, 
bright with its deckings of ribbons and flowers. As 
they entered Giannina came forward from her obscure 
seat and met her father. 

“Come to my arms, Filippo,” cried the worthy 
master, ‘I here proclaim you king of your trade, 
laureate of lutemakers. On the spot, before all the 
brethren of the guild, I fulfil my promise. I embrace 
you, my partner, my successor, my dear son-in-law. 
But first, here is your prize.” 

Filippo took the chain, and placed it on Giannina’s 
neck, 

“This I present to the fair Giannina,” he said, 
‘begging her to make it a favourite jewel when my 
friend Sandro becomes her husband.” 

“ Dear Filippo!” whispered Giannina. 

‘You are a noble fellow,” murmured Sandro in his 
ear. 

“Stop!” cried the maestro. “ You have taken no 
vow, like St. Anthony. You will have to marry her!” 

“No, my good master, no. It is my wish to go from 
here and carry your renown into far distant lands. I 
had a dream, a foolish dream; ‘tis gone. Yes, I will 
go, happy if you follow me with your regrets and your 
good wishes.” Turning to Sandro, he added: “ You, 
my comrade, as you carry on the work here, if some- 
times a string breaks, as will happen, think, both of 
you, of this last farewell of mine ; think that my heart 
is breaking like the string. But never forget, my dear 
friends, that I love you well.” 

“ Well, there’s a fool for you,” cried Ferrari. “Do 
you want my establishment to go to grief?” 

“You have Sandro,” replied the hunchback. 

“You are a noodle, You are throwing away hap- 
piness, fortune, to say nothing of that young woman 
there. What are you keeping for yourself?’ 

“ This,” said Filippo, taking up his violin. And as 
he went out before them, “This will be my consola- 
tion,” he murmured. 
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fAusic at the JOresbpterian Church of 
‘England, bighgate. 


In writing these notices month by month con- 
cerning the music at various churches, it is our 
endeavour to do all in our power towards cultivat- 
ing amongst the free Churches of our land a 
healthy and broadminded spirit regarding the best 
methods of singing our prayers and praises to 
Almighty God. Our idea is that by making public 
through these columns the various musical manners 
and customs which are common amongst the too 
many sects, we shall be acting in a beneficial way 
toward the end we have in view. That our labours 
in the past have not been in vain we have happily 
abundant proof, which is more than sufficient to 
keep us “ pegging away” on this path of ministry 
to which we have been “ called.” Many churches 
are quite up to date, and are doing their utmost to 
make their worship music worthy of present-day 
musical culture. Of these we are constantly writ- 
ing, in the hope that others may follow their 
example. We do not, however, think it wisdom 
to stay away from those churches which are not 





yet awake to the joyful fact that there can possibly | 


? 


be such a thing.as a “Sermon in Song.” These 
we like occasionally to seek out and to use what 
influence we may, possess towards breathing into 
their. midst an atmosphere of musical possibilities. 
Though the Divine art is almost ignored in many 
sanctuaries, it is seldom, if ever, that we find the 
members of a congregation altogether destitute of 
a desite for a more ornate musical service; in fact, 
it is often the case that such members predomi- 
nate, but are held in check by a ‘few influen- 
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tial members of “means” who are opposed to the 
slightest departure from the old pattern. The 
musical fire is smouldering in the midst of many 
a congregation, and it often needs only a touch 
of the “ gentle persuasive art ” to fan it into a flame. 
To such we would act as a “ match,” so that the 
flames may speedily leap high and be a means of 
warming some poor souls now shivering in their 
icy cold conventionalities. 

On entering Highgate Presbyterian Church on 


| Sunday evening, September 8th, we went as a total 





stranger to both place and people. The church. 
as shown in our illustration is a pretty block of 
Gothic buildings standing at the corner of Hornsey 
Lane, within very short distance of Highgate 
Archway, and immediately opposite the famous 
Catholic Church known as St. Joseph’s Retreat. 
Opened for public worship in 1887, it has so far 
had a flourishing career under the most able guid- 
ance of the Rev. Alex. Ramsay, B.D., who may 
surely be ranked as one of London’s ablest 
preachers. Mr. Ramsay is yet quite a young 
man, but he has succeeded in gaining a good hold 
upon his people, who rejoice in his abundant and 
ever-increasing usefulness in their midst. His. 
style and manner in the pulpit gave evidence of 
his being a minister of great power. Seldom do- 
we hear a more fluent and distinct speaker; his 
enunciation and slight Scotch accent were most 
pleasing. Added to these attributes was a warmth 
of utterance which is so conducive to a feeling of 
true worship. 

Glancing through the last annual report of the- 
Church, we are pleased to observe that the Board 
of Management has “ purchased a piano at a cost 
of about £30, which was defrayed out of ordi- 
nary revenue, and supplied a long-felt want.” Also 
we noticed a paragraph to the effect that the 
“ Session note with.pleasure the increased interest. 
in the work of the Musical Association, and’ they 
recognize the debt they owe to the members of the 
choir who so efficiently lead the praises of the Sanc-- 
tuary.” Further we read of a considerable agita- 
tion on behalf of a new organ to substitute the one 
in use at present—a “ Smith American Connois-- 
seur.” All this leads us to think that, though our 
friends at Highgate may not be far advanced 
musically, they are on the right track and will 
very soon be “one of us.” It appears that the 
aforementioned musical association meet, in the 
winter months only, after the week-night 
service (from nine till ten), when a few hymns: 
and anthems are “run through,” the rest of 
the time being devoted to a small cantata or 
part-songs, which are sometimes rendered on the 
week-night instead of the service. The conductor 
of this association is Mr. John Farquharson. The 
rest of the year the choir seem to be under the 
guidance of the organist, Mr. Henry E. Ryall 
(whose portrait we give), but no rehearsals take: 
place between April and October. We had the: 
pleasure of a little conversation with’ Mr. Ryall 
after the service, who seemed to deplore this long. 
vacation, and rightly so too. Our’ idea is that. 
where only one night a week is set apart for prac- 
tice, the bulk of the time should-be devoted to- 
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church music proper, and we straightway advise | the end of which is a small collection of twenty-six 





“he those in authority to speedily institute a regular | short anthems ; as the choir are not allowed to 
ov choir practice all the year round to further its | sing any anthems besides these, their choice is 
interest. mat _ extremely limited. In this respect we shall hope 
oy Mr. Ryall has acted as organist since the church | that a broader field will soon be sought after. It 
‘he was built. He seems well suited to the place, and | appears that anthems are not sung regularly ; it 


is decidedly non-egotistical, for he says he can say 


nothing of interest about himself other than thathe | 


is not a professional, but is an ardent lover of the 


happened to be a missing quantity when we were 
present; this, however, was largely owing to the 


| absence of many members away for their holidays. 


Under these circumstances we must not criticise 


organ, and is longing to have a new one. We sin- 




































































ri cerely trust this longing will soon be satisfied, and _ the singing too freely. The musical service con- 
ord that a good organ will shortly be placed in the | sisted of five hymns only; these were sung to well- 
of church, which will doubtless be a great impetus to known tunes, and were rendered in really good, 
> our musical friends. The present American organ | warm-hearted style by choir and congregation, a 
— stands in front of the pulpit and around it are | good and steady firm tempo being maintained 
ate placed chairs for the choir, The vacant space in | throughout. There was an utter absence of “ rush- 
“a the apse at the back of the pulpit is rather scanty, | ing,” which calls forth our hearty commendation. 
“a but doubtless room enough will be found there for Mr. Ryall gave time for inflating the lungs, hence 
the new organ, and the console might be placed in | a good robust tone was produced ; there was time 
id- front of the pulpit. Thus the organist would be | to enunciate clearly and think of what one was 
ay in the centre of his choir. | singing about. Some good folks like to make 
est : There are about twenty-five choir members in | a mad rush through a hymn, irrespective altogether 
ng all, but Mr, Ryall says that seldom more than | of phrasing and elocution. This is strongly to be 
re eighteen or twenty are present. The choir secre- | deprecated in the interest of first-class congrega- 
. tary is Mr. A. F. Jack—a very energetic man, to | tional singing ; therefore we have much pleasure in 
a whom many thanks are due. At intervals during | thus particularly noticing the solid pace at which 
4 Mr. Ryall took the tunes. Far be it from 
° us to advocate drawling; but we would have 
wn it understood that there is great gospel in a 
th good wholesome pause now and then. Mr. 
f Ryall did the best he could on the instrument 
” at his disposal, and led us to think him easily 
. capable of producing some excellent effects 
4 upon the new organ soon to be erected. 
rd We are glad to have had the opportunity 
- of Visiting this church, and of offering a few 
li- words of friendly criticism. We feel sure Mr. 
7 Ryall has the nucleus of a good thing at his 
7 lands, and we shall look to see musical 
a matters flourish considerably at no very dis- 
Y tant date. 
1e 
C-- ————— aaa 
“ Catt. 
S-- IT is surprising how much tact counts for in the 
ir artistic world, and by tact is meant the thousand 
d and one little amiabilities that are accepted in 
ll place of artistic merits. A famous artist, says a 
e writer in Zhe Leader, may act as he pleases; 
€ he has won his place, and people will go to 
it hear him because it would be unfashionable not 
IS to hear him, and the greater the number of his 
f faults or his vices, the greater will be his genius. 
. Reputation in art is capable of concealing lack 
, of reputation in everything else, and when 
4 knavery is allied to great talents, we adjust our 
: eyes to the latter and leave the former dim and 
; out of focus. 
: This toleration, however, is only shown to talent, 
4 the year social gatherings. are .held,. when the,| that has won.its way to the front tint ¥ my 
1 choristers are entertained at. the houses of a. few “established ” itself, and where inranneat Ae. Bike 
y members of the congregation in. turn,, and very | been. pronounced for us; for talent, ip, the, bud an 
t. pleasant evenings are spent in this.way. . Wealthy | about which we are compelled to. form our. own 
- members of other churches might ‘note this, | opinion we are suspicious, irritable, and intolerant, 
, The hymn-book in use is “Church Praise,” at | and we must be charmed into the proper frame of mind 
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by tact. There are singers, for example, who know 
very little about their art, and yet to hear whom always 
give pleasure. Miss Dainty may have a‘faulty method, 
she may not always hit the right note, she may indulge 
in the evil of “scooping,” she may have an incorrect 
ear, and yet she will win more than our toleration. 
Her pretty face and graceful figure count for some- 
thing—even with the most severe critics—but this is 
not a complete explanation. She is tactful, and asa 
tactful—and pretty—woman in the drawing-room will 
speedily subdue the wisest man into blind admiration, 
so will the tactful woman-artist convert her audience 
into uncritical slaves. 

Sometimes tact takes the form of diamonds and 
jewellery given by Queens and Kaisers, and some 
people eagerly rush to see the necklace that was once 
honoured by being held between royal fingers, and in 
gratifying eyesight hearing is forgotten; then there is 
the tact shown in selecting a fashionable dressmaker, 
and in eking out a thin voice with a full, rich ward- 
robe, and if to these are added graciousness of man- 
ners, artful simplicity, cunning that may be mistaken 
for frankness, and a self-satisfaction that stimulates 
earnestness, the artist is on a fair way to win reputa- 
tation and profit. If we closely consider the matter we 
shall find that a not inconsiderable number of opera 
singers have won their way less through skill than tact, 
and that they have hypnotised their audiences and 
critics into commending merits that existed only in the 
imagination of their victims. 

On the other hand, how many people of rea! talent 
are there who win failure simply because they are 
wanting in tact. These people forget that art pure 
and simple has but small attraction to the average 
public who judge with their eyes and their memories 
as well as with their ears. We can recall singers who 
never appear on the concert stage without an expres- 
sion of grievance on their face ; who accept the cour- 
tesies of the conductor with a gloomy frown, and who 
regard the audience as composed of a number of igno- 
ramuses who are incapable of appreciating good art, 
These mistaken seekers for popular fame have no res- 
pect for the minor graces; they dress vulgarly, their 
manner is repelling, and they arouse opposition before 
they have sung their first note. 

Talent counts for much, but with busy people it is 
apt to be overlooked if it is not adorned with little 
graces that have no relation to it, yet which lead the 
way to its recognition. The tacttul artist first conquers 
her audience as a woman before she appeals to them 
as a singer, and if she is successful in the former, she 
will rarely fail in the latter endeavour. The reason 
is that tastes overlap, and one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks is to separate physical from intellectual 
beauty. The eye will frequently lead the ear astray 
n its judg ments, and an astonishing amount of 
musical criticism has for its basis the pleasure’ given 
to the eye. 

The time will come when every school of music in 
the country will have a chair for a Professor of Fine 
Manners; while waiting, let artists study tact as well 
as music, and thus make for themselves a double road 
to the temple of fame. 








Passing Motes. 


THE old burning subject of musical schools and acade- 
mies versus private tuition is again to the front. The 
discussion was started by Mr. Bovaurtz, whose con- 
tention is that students derive greater advantages from 
private teaching than from the instruction given in 
public institutions. He points out that Palestrina, 
Bach, Handel, Mozart and Beethoven were not pupils 
of any music school, and yet they were great com- 
posers. But this is an absurd argument. You might 
as well condemn the existence of Universities because 
Homer and Virgil and Shakespeare and Burns were 
never at college. In point of fact, as another writer 
has justly remarked, the earlier composers, like the 
writers I have named, were great in spite of their 
limited opportunities, and not on account of them, 
Genius will make a way for itself under any circum- 
stances; and it proves nothing against a college training 
that out of the thousands receiving such a training only 
a very few achieve distinction. It simply proves that 
the great majority of students are devoid of real musi- 
cal talent. As for the contention that degrees and cer- 
tificates issued by public institutions are not a, 
protection to the public against charlatanism, the only 
thing that need be said is that such degrees are at any- 
rate better than no degrees at all. Those who are 
interested can always find out, if they take the trouble, 
what is the value of any given diploma. 1° suspect, 
however, that the real grievance against the music 
school is that it robs the rank and file of the profession 
of some fat figures in the way of fees. If you are a 
poor London professor, you can hardly be expected, 
for example, to read with delight that the pupils of the 
Guildhall School of Music last year paid into the 
coffers of that plethoric institution the “record” sum 
of £28,802, Looked at in that way, I as little believe 
that the music school has helped the musical pro- 
fession as I believe that the free library movement 
has helped the retail bookseller. . 


Since the days of the “ Tale of a Tub” and “ Sartor 
Resartus ” we have all known something of the clothes 
philosophy ; but I doubt if musicians have ever given 
the subject the systematic study which a writer in the 
Musical Courier desiderates for it. Most of us are 
sadly acquainted with the fact that many well-equipped 
artists do not succeed in the profession; but hitherto 
it seems that we have missed the reason for the failure. 
The ill-fate lies with externals. Alas! it must be ad- 
mitted that we ave sorrowiully susceptible to surface 
impressions. Ifa lady singer looks charming and has 
a winning manner—well, we are ready to extend the 
charity which covers a multitude of (vocal) sins; but 
if, on the other hand, the lady-is—I was about to say 
ugly, but let me say plain—if the lady is plain the 
“ surface impressions ” may obscure every art virtue of 
which she is possessed, It is ignoble to admit it, but 
the effect of a baggy trouser leg on a sublime Adagio 
may be quite destructive ; and a badly-cut gown may 
go as far towards dispossessing an audience’s suffrages 
as a badly-developed talent. The course for non_ 
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successful artists—thoroughly qualified artists, that is 
—seems therefore to be quite plain. They must seek 
help from the tailor, the modiste, the barber, or the 
trained director of trick and pose. It is a distressing 
thing to think that our musical loves should be bound 
up in a curl of hair or hang inseparably by a coat-tail. 


But it seems that they do, to a large extent; and if | 


that is true, it is also true that more tradesman and less 


music-master is the need of a good many unsuccessful | 


artists. 


A “Constant Reader ” of this journal, writing direct, 
asks me to tell him something about Rinck, whose 


“ Organ School” has made so many good players, and | 


is still a terror to ali who are wanted to “do well” on 
that instrument. Well, he wascalled Johann Christian, 
this particular Rinck, and he was born at a little town 
—you never heard of it before—in Saxe Gotha, on 
February 18, 1770. By the time he was fifteen he had 
acquired great skill in singing, and on the harpsichord 
and violin, for his father was a schoolmaster accustomed 
every day of his life to beat instruction into the juvenile 
mind. In 1786 young Rinck managed to get to Erfurt, 
where Kittel, the only surviving pupil of Sebastian 
Bach, was then living. Youremember Fétio's story of 
Kittel? He had inherited a full-sized portrait of Bach, 


and when he was specially pleased with pupils he used | 


to reward them by drawing aside a curtain and showing 
them the picture. Under this old Thuringian organist, 
then, Rinck spent three years, at the end of which 
time he settled down as organist at Giessen, with the 
magnificent salary of—what do you think ?— £4 3s. 4d. 
per annum! You can get used to being poor, says 
Emerson, philosophically, for the best men of the earth 
have been poor. I don’t believe much in the doctrine 
myself, although it is true that sometimes an 
empty purse may be a source of inspiration. But 
Rinck had to believe it, anyway. He failed to. get 
teaching, and so he added to his organist’s duties the 
work of a lawyer’s copyist. In 1792 he became usher 
at a school; next year he was “ promoted” to the 
situation of writing-master! By-and-bye, in 1803, his 


patience was rewarded ; he was made music-master at | 


the College of Giessen; and from that time he rose 
gradually until, in. 1803, he reached the head of his 
profession as Court Organist at Darmstadt. On the 
thirteenth anniversary of his appointment to the latter 
post a grand fé/e was given at Darmstadt in his honour. 
The whole é/ite of the town turned out for the occasion, 
and the grand old man was presented by the Duke 
{Ludwig I,) with a superb easy-chair and a tea-service 
in gold. ‘It was a beautiful and interesting sight,” 
wrote one who was present, and 1 have no doubt it 
was. 


As to Rinck’s organ music, what shall we say? I am 
afraid it is somewhat neglected in these days, notwith- 
standing the many editions of the ‘“ Organ School” in 
print, and notably the admirable one by Mr. Best. 
There are some causes for this neglect. Unfortunately 
for Rinck, as Dr. Turpin pointed out, he, like Spohr, 


was in his introduction to this country victimised by | 


rival and jealous factions. The early copy of his 
“Organ School” was edited by Dr. S. S. Wesley, and 





suffered in consequence the wholesale condemnation of 
| Dr. Gauntlett. What babies musicians sometimes are, 
| to be sure! Perhaps, however, Dr. Gauntlett could 
fairly protest against a certain crudeness in Rinck’s 
harmonies, and a tendency to be at times too chromatic 
for the genius of the instrument. It may be, too, that 
these characteristics of Rinck have tended to limit the 
| appreciation he deserves. His organ talent, at any 
rate, was of a character peculiar to himself; and he is 
_ entitled to our honourable remembrance as the man 
who first showed, in a practical way, that counterpoint 
| alone is not the sphere of the organ. Even in his 
simple preludes we find a style essentially new and 
essentially different from that of his predecessors. But 
in whatever way we regard his music, his name, as Sir 
Herbert Oakeley remarks, will always live as an execu- 
tant, and his ‘‘ Organ School” as a safe guide towards 
the formation of a sound and practical player. Rinck, 
I should have said, died at Darmstadt in 1846. 


Some daring iconoclast has made the proposal that 
our orchestras should give up the time-honoured 
| custom of “ tuning and preluding in public” before the 
programme begins. If one of our London orchestras 
| were to lead in the matter there would doubtless be 
found, says this bold would-be breaker of tradition, 
some perverse individual to oppose the innovation. 
Doubtless ! Yes, hundreds of such perverse individuals. 
| One remembers the case of the dusky potentate who 
| thought the preliminary “tuning up ” far better than the 
concert which followed; and without taking this 
| extreme view of the case, a very large majority of 
| concert-goers would not, I feel certain, be willing to 
| give up the old tradilional cacophony. The principal 
| argument in favour of the proposed change is said to 
| be an esthetic one ; “ Nothing so well prepares the ear 
| forthe beauty of sound—for the purely sensuous side 
of music—as silence.” But how can you have silence in 
the concert-room before the programme begins? At 
that time everybody wants to talk to everybody else— 
| especially the ladies; and the “tuning up” serves 
| admirably to drown the din of the conversation, People 
won't talk without it. They are like Punch’s professor, 
who, when asked if he would like “some music,” 
replied, ‘‘ No thanks; I’m quite happy as Lam. To tell 
you the truth, 1 prefer the worst possible conversation 
to the best music there is.” Besides, 1 am not quitesure 
| that the “tuning up” can be satisfactorily done outside 
| the actual concert-room. It is necessary to have the 
| instruments tuned at the temperature of the hall in 
| which they are to be used; and in many cases it might 
| 


not be convenient to have this temperature behind the 
platform. Still, it is worthy of note that two of the 
leading orchestras in Paris—the Colonne and the 
Lamoureux—do all their tuning before they come on 
the platform. For my part I think there is far less 
objection to the “tuning-up” of an orchestra than to 
the preliminary arpeggio flourish which most recital 
pianists indulge in when sitting down to the instru- 
ment. The one is a necessity; the other is an imper- 
tinence. 





| The opera, said Hazlitt, is a fine thing, and no doubt 
| he was right. The only question is whether the opera 
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may not be too fine. In reading Mr. Streatfield’s 


recently-published volume on ‘Masters of Italian | 
Music,” one is reminded once more of how very com- | 


pletely the opera absorbs the attention and the talents 


of Italian composers. There seems to be somethingin | 


the Italian nature—call it fervour, superficiality, what 
you will—to which the form and science of instru- 
mental music are repellent. From the very first, Italy 
decided that opera was the truest expression of her 
musical life, and as year by year opera took a firmer 
hold of the creative musician, abstract music sank into 
the background. This complete devotion to the opera 
on the part of the Italians must have a very direct 


bearing on the character of their church music, regard- | 


ing which we. hear such dismal accounts. In Mr. 


Walker's chatty “ Letters of a Baritone,” published this | 


year, the author says: ‘‘It seems as if the love of the 
Italians for dramatic effect would incline them to use 
the ritual of the church as a vehicle for grand music ; 
but, as a fact, the church organs are often very poor 
and badly played, while there is rarely any good sing- 
ing.” The truth of these remarks is borne out by an 
interesting article from the pen of the Rev. H. H. 


Oberly in a recent issue of Zhe Churchman, The | 


music in Italian churches, according to Mr. Oberly, is 
never congregational, and is almost always unisonal. 
The attack is ragged, the voices do not keep together, 
and there is no attempt at expression. The organ is 
always played forte, and the accompaniment is 
frequently independent of the voices. Whenthere are 
any choristers they sing only certain numbers in the 
service, and they never join in the responses or Amens. 
In fact, says Mr, Oberly, I have never heard a con- 


have heard two or three men, and indeed one woman, 
make all the responses, in the “ parson and clerk” duet 


Thoughts of a Monconformist on the 
Gloucester festival, 1895. 


THERE is perhaps nothing so socialistic in its tendency 
as music. . It refuses to acknowledge or be hedged 
in by the distinctions which society holds so dear ; 
while at the same time it leavens and permeates every 

grade that exists in society. Under its spell individuals 
of every shade of politics, religion, and social standing 
forget the petty differences which mark their everyday 
life, and are led by the concord of sweet sounds. to 
unite in a common interest. Although the sympathies 
of this journal are on the side of Nonconformity, and 
primarily, Nonconformity in its-musical aspect, this last 
consideration carries them beyond the narrow limits of 
a creed, and that without any sacrifice of the principles 
to which we as Dissenters adhere. In the light of the 
foregoing, therefore, a few remarks on such an im- 
portant musical event as the Festival of the Three 
Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford may 
deservedly find a place here. If other apology. be 
necessary to warrant their insertion, it may be noted, in 

the first place, that it is more than probable that out 
of such gatherings as these the idea of our.own county 
and other Nonconformist musical festivals first arose ; 

and, secondly, although the nucleus of the chorus of 
the larger meeting is drawn from cathedral sources, 
and supplemented by a majority of those attached to. 
the Church of England, yet Nonconformity is strongly 
represented there. At Gloucester the deputy conductor 
of the local rehearsals is a gentleman of: staunch Non- 
conformist principles, who is also organist of the lead- 


, | ing Congregational Church in the city. 
certed response or Amen in an Italian church, but I | 


fashion which prevailed in English churches during the | 


last century. And all this in the land of Palestrina, 
Pergolesi, and di Lasso! 


I have not been happy since I wrote those paragraphs 


It would be superfluous to repeat what has already 
been said in the various Press reports concerning the 
singing, and with which all lovers of music are by now 
familiar; but there are many things which strike a 
Nonconformist. attending the festival performances that 


| are worth noting. There is the immense advantage 


about Rinck. In this working “den” of mine I am | 


almost literally buried among books, and sometimes I 
forget the exact nature of each of my literary posses- 
sions. But I felt sure that I had something rare and 


curious about Rinck somewhere; and now, after an | 


” 


hour’s hunt, I have found it. ‘‘ The Musical Athenzeum 
(1842), by Joseph Mainzer, the “singing for the 
million” man; do you know the book ? No, hardly any- 
body does. But here I have two very curious portraits 
of Rinck—one of them showing the dear old fellow at 
his music desk, and smoking a long pipe—and there is 
any amount of information at first hand about Rinck 


and other worthies in whom all organists are more or | 


less interested. Some evening soon I will don my 
slippers and tell you all about it ; and if our editor will 
reproduce the two rare portraits, we shall have, I ven- 
ture to predict, a very interesting article. 

: J. CurHBert HapDEn. 





WE regret to.record the death of Mr. W. G. Wood, 
a well-known organist and composer of some excellent 
organ pieces. 


afforded by prestige, wealth, and social position; the 
absolute fitness of the building itself, with its.perfect: 
acoustic properties ; while anyone of the most ordinary 
artistic pretensions could scarcely fail to be impressed 
with its architectural beauties; to say nothing of the 
charm of historical association in which the whole 
fabric is shrouded. And yet, looking at the Church of 
England, in the enjoyment of all her privileges, we, as 
Dissenters, would not exchange places with her. But 
whatever our differences may be, they vanish when 
music becomes the theme, and we meet on common 


| ground, ; 


It is impossible to describe the feelings that rush 
over the soul while listening to the Messiah or the 
Elijah on such occasions. Words are feeble instru-- 
ments with which to convey even a faint idea of the 
impression produced; and the ordinary commonplace 
remarks never'seem more out of place than when used 
for such a purpose. The deepest chords-of our being 
are stirred and set vibrating, and:as they tremble away 
into the silence from which they came, there follows a 
deep sense of peace and restfulness which can only be 
compared to that which true religion and a close com- 
munion with the Unseen can impart. It is in moments: 
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like these that the divineness of silence, as Carlyle 
called it, may be realised. One’s own thoughts are 
sufficient companionship, unless the presence of some | 
congenial spirit be admitted, whose sympathies and 
temperament coincide with ours. Solitude is good 
oftentimes for us, but thrice blessed is the silent fellow- 
ship of a kindred heart. Itis in silence and in soli- 
tude, also, that in after years memory recalls these days. 
Not always is it a “sorrow’s crown of sorrows” that 
she weaves, but many a time loving recollections of a 
happy past are woven into our dream. 


“ And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Monconformist Church Mragans. 


WESTBOROUGH WESLEYAN CHURCH, 
SCARBOROUGH. 


Built by Messrs. Brindley and Foster. 
Great Organ. 
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The history of bymn-tune 
' Notation. 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus.Doc.T.C.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L.; Author of ‘*Hymn-tune Cadences,” 
‘ Phrasing in Popular Hymns,” “ Expression in 
Church Psalmody,” etc., etc. 

In these days—days in which English Church his- 
tory is, for the most part, taught by representatives of 
existing ecclesiastical systems, and by these represen- 
tatives coloured in accordance with their private and 
sometimes peculiar opinions—we do well to remember 


| that the English Reformation, though mainly a religious 


movement, was something more than the partial eman- 


| cipation of the English conscience from Popish control, 


for it affected the intellects as well as the hearts of 
sixteenth-century Englishmen, and prepared the way 


| for an almost Augustan age of art and _ literature. 


Among the chief participants in this forward movement 
was the art of music which, freed from the shackles of 
monastic modes, found in our modern tonal system a 


| great door and effectual ; and then, as might have been 
| expected, the emancipation of the art led to variety in 


the manner of expression and to the creation of new 
and improved art forms. Hence, as we have shown in 
our articles on “ The Psalmody of the English Reforma- 


tion” (NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, January, 


February, 1889), arase the English hymn-tune, or 
psalm-tune, as the late Henry Smart preferred to call it. 


With the history of this musical form the present 
article has only to do in so far as that history 


| touches the particular point we hope to elucidate, 


viz., the history of hymn-tune notation. Nor will 
our space permit us to touch upon the history of 


| musical notation prior to the introduction of metrical 
| and congregational psalmody. Starting from the 
| year 1550—twelve months after the publication of 


Queen Elizabeth's “ Injunctions,” which gave official 
recognition to the singing of ‘‘an hymn or such-like 


song to the praise of Almighty God”; eight years 


after the publication of the first Genevan psalter ; 
thirteen years before the publication of the first 
English psalter in four parts, and about the time of 


| the composition (or compilation) of the tune known: 
| as “The Old Hundredth ”—we find a staff of five 
| lines becoming general, and notes of different values 
| in common use. Printing music from moveable types 
| had been invented by Petrucci, an Italian, in 1501 ; 
| but, although composers wrote in vocal score, with. 


the C and F clefs, the vocal parts were generally 


copied or printed into separate books. The notes 
| were square or lozenge-shaped, the use of oval notes 
| not becoming universal in the musical world until 
| the eighteenth century. Dots and time-signatures 


were also in use, together with sharps and flats ; but, un- 


| tilthe end of the eighteenth century, the last flat or sharp 


in a signature was often omitted ; accidentals were not 
always indicated; the sharp’ was usually employed 
to restore a flattened note to its. original pitch, and the 
flat used to restore a note which had previously been 
sharpened.; The bar is said. to have heen first:intro- 
duced in 1529, but its general use, as we shall see 
presently, was of a much later date, although Adrian 
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“Deliver us, O Lord,” and “ Lord, we beseech Thee,” 
copies of which are still to be found in an old MS. 
book in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The year 1563 saw the publication of Day's 
psalter, the first four-part tune book published in 
England; and in 1591 William Damon produced the 
first English psalter with the melody in the treble in- 
stead of in the tenor part. Many of the earlier psalters 
only gave the melodies of the “Church Tunes,” as 
they were called. Others showed harmonised versions 
in three, four, five, or even six parts. 

In the year 1553 appeared a most remarkable psalter, 
entitled, “ Certayne Psalmes, select out of the Psalter 
of David, and drawn into Englyshe Metre, with notes 
to every Psalme in III] parts to Synge, by F. S.* 
Imprinted at London by Wyllyam Seres, at the Synge 
of the Hedge Hogge.” In this work each voice part 
had a separate staff assigned to it, the treble and alto 
parts being placed on the left-hand page, and the tenor 
and bass parts on the right (something like the primo 
and secondo parts of a modern pianoforte duet re- 
versed), each part having separate words printed be- 
neath it. Seven years later, in 1560, Archbishop Parker 
laid the foundation stone of expression in Church 
psalmody by compiling a psalter in which the psalms 
and tunes were marked either with a grave, acute, or 
circumflex accent, to indicate that the sentiment of the 


‘hymn or the nature of the tune was respectively sad, 


joyful, or indifferent. 

But a most unique psalter, and one particularly 
interesting to solfaists of whatever system, was 
published by John Day about 1576, and contained 
solfa syllables printed beneath the notes, the use of 
the former being thus explained in the preface: “ Thou 
shalt understand (gentle Reader) that I have (for the 
helpe of those that are desyrous to learne to sing) 
caused a new print of Note to be made with letters to 
be joyned by every Note; Whereby thou mayst know 
how to call every Note by his right name, so that with 
a very little diligence (as thou art taught in the intro- 
duction printed heretofore in the Psalmes) thou mayest 
the more easily by the viewing of these letters come 
to the knowledge of perfecte So/fying ; whereby thou 
mayest sing the Psalmes the more spedely and easier. 
The letters be thus—V for Ut, R for Re, M for My, 
F for Fa, S for Sol, L for La. Thus where you see 
any letter joined by the note, you may easily call him 
by his right name, as by these two examples you may 
the better perceive. Thus I commit thee unto Him 
that liveth for ever, who graunte that we may sing with 
our hartes and myndes unto the glory of hys holy 
name, Amen.” The last curiosity in the psalm-tune 
notation of the sixteenth century is found in Lossins’s 
“ Psalmodia,” published at Wittenbach, in 1579, and 
employing a dasso profundo F clef upon the fifth 
line, eg., ° pa eee 


_— La —- 


In 1599 appeared the psalter of Richard Allison, 
which, in addition to some remarkable features 
enumerated in our article upon ‘The Music of the 





*t.e., Francys Seagar. 





‘Batten (1585-1640) employed it regularly in his anthems, | English Reformation,” is interesting in this connection 
| as having the alto and tenor parts printed on the left- 
| hand page, and the treble and bass on the right, the 


latter parts, however, being printed upside down, 
“which arrangement,” says Mr. Cuthbert Hadden, 
“‘ was evidently made to allow of four persons singing 
from one book—each his part—seated two and two on 
opposite sides of the old-fashioned square pews.” 
The same arrangement obtained in thie first har- 
monised Scottish psalter, which was published in 
1635. 

The seventeenth century witnessed some very strik- 
ing advances in hymn-tune notation, among which were 
the introduction of bars and marks of expression. Vocal 
scores were common towards the end of the century, 
but with C clefs upon various lines. The F clef 
(baryton clef) placed upon the third line, as well as 
the dasso profundo clef already alluded to, had, by this 
time, been entirely superseded by the F clef on the 
fourth line. One of the chief landmarks in the history 
of hymn-tune notation in the seventeenth century was 
the publication, in 1621, of Thomas Ravenscroft’s 
“Whole Booke of Psalmes: with the Hymnes 
Evangelicall and Spirituall,” in which a bar was 
employed at the end of every line, the termination 
of which had formerly been denoted by a semi- 
breve rest. Henry Lawes (1595-1662), the ‘“ Harry, 
whose tuneful and well-measured song,” of Milton’s 
well-known sonnet, employed bars regularly in his 
secular vocal music, but omitted them in ‘Choice 
Psalmes put into Musicke for Three Voices,” the work 
of himself and his brother William. This psalter, how- 
ever, employed the letter C as a time-signature, The 
“Psalms and Hymns in solemn Musicke of foure 
parts,” published by John Playford, in 1671, was the 
first psalter in which bars were systematically em- 
ployed. In 1677 John Playford printed his “Whole 
Booke of Psalmes,” in oval notes, and, according to Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, printed, a year later, several tunes in 
short score. Playford has also been credited with 
writing all the notes of the psalm-tune as minims, and 
joining quavers and shorter notes by one instead of 
separate tails, but it appears that this practice was 
really introduced by Tom Moore, an English printer of 
that period. 

The eighteenth century saw the square and lozenge- 
shaped notes entirely superseded by those of oval 
shape or pattern, and two or more notes sung to the 
same syllable were now joined by a slur; but the 
C clefs were still used for the soprano, alto, and tenor 
parts. Short score, however, was gradually winning its 
way into public favour as the most convenient method 
of hymn-tune notation ; and, in 1784, there appeared at 
Leipzig a collection of 170 “ Vierstimme Choralgesinge,” 
selected and edited from the MSS. of the great Johann 
Sebastian Bach by his son, Carl Philip Emmanuel. 
This work was issued in short score, and, with the ex- 
ception of Playford’s tunes, was, in all probability, the 
earliest of its kind. 

The commencement of the present century witnessed 
the last struggles for existence made by the vocal score 
method of hymn-tune notation. Although Mendelssohn 
used the C clef on the first line for the soprano parts of 
his chorales in S¢. Pau, this clef was gradually super- 
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seded by the Gclef. The latter clef was also used for 
the alto and tenor parts instead of the C clefs upon the 
third and fourth lines, but the alto part when denoted 
by the treble clef was generally written an octave higher 
than it was intended to be sung, while the tenor part 
was intended to be sung an octave lower than written. 
Hence the latter part was sometimes denoted bya double 


G clef (66 ) In acollection of tunes, “ adapted 


to the hymns in use by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Societies,” by ‘‘ Thomas Hawkes, of Williton, Somerset, 


by Mr. George Gay, Organist of Corsham Chapel, 
Wilts ” (1833) some new clefs, the invention of the afore- 
said Mr.George Gay, are used for the alto and tenor parts, 
“ The C clef,” says Mr, Gay, ‘‘ having of late grown too 
formidable for singers in general, the author has, tor 
this work, invented a new G clef for. the Alto and for 
the Tenor, which, like the original G clef, is a com- 


pound of G and S, denoting G Sol, though differently | 
cases, brings these works within all but measurable 


formed, having the head of a little g placed above 
the stave, to indicace that this situation is in unison 
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This method, however, has now passed into well- 
merited oblivion. 

Other changes peculiar to the latter half of the pre- 
sent century were the substitution of the minim at: 
the beginning of a line, and the dotted semibreve at 
the end, for the older rhythm of a semibreve at the 
beginning and at the end of a line. The double-bar 
has by some editors (¢.g., Sir Joseph Barnby in the 
Hymnary) been discarded at the end of every line, 
and reserved for the end of the tune only. Also 
crotchets and quavers have been employed instead of 
minims and crotchets, a change which cannot but be 


Land Agent and Surveyor,” and ‘revised and corrected | deprecated as tending to impart to the hymn-tune a 


somewhat secular appearance. The improvements 
in music printing and engraving have been so great 
during the last half-century that the notation of the 
modern tune-book leaves but little to be desired, and 
while the perfect hymn-tune and the immaculate tune- 
book appear to be as unattainable as they ever were, 
the care and attention bestowed upon the production 
of modern hymnals disarms criticism, and, in some 


| distance of absolute perfection, 


with the second line of the treble, its two extremities | 


taking in both the upper and lower G's; all the notes 
therefore, as related to the treble, become double, z.c., 
an octave below. To distinguish the Tenor from the 
Alto a stroke resembling the top of a T is drawn 
across the middle of the Clef.” Like most modern 


attempts at reforming musical notation,that of the worthy | 


Wiltshire organist appears to have met with the indif- 
ference it probably deserved. Miss Mildred Gauntlett, 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Gauntlett who was 
largely instrumental in procuring the universal 


Short Chemes. 


OF INTEREST TO VOCALISTS. 
Dr. CastTex recently read before the Paris Academy 
of Science a paper on the mechanical action of the 


; human voice. His lengthy arguments are here con- 


employment of short score in hymn-tune notation, | 


states that in Firth’s ‘Congregational and Domestic 
Praise” (1835) ‘‘the harmonies are put in to either 
hand” without any attempt to show the part progres- 


densed in a series of conclusions he has arrived at in 
his experiment. He states :— 

1, The vocal chords are stretched in proportion to 
the intensity of the sound emitted. 

2. When breast tones are sung, the thorax, larynx, 


| and pharynx are contracted, while during so-called head « 


sion. Henry Smart’s Choral Book (to which reference | 


was made in our article upon “The Hymn-tunes of 


FORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL of January, 1892), was per- 


tones they are distended. 
3. The larynx is raised when clear notes are sung, 


the late Henry Smart,” which appeared in the Noncon- | but it drops when the voice is muffled or deep sounds 


| produced. 


haps one of the latest works in which hymn-tunes were | 


written in full vocal score with C clefs for the alto and | 
| position. 


tenor parts. The last attempt at compromise between 


the latter arrangement and short score was to place the | 
tenor and alto parts on separate staves at the top of the | 


score (the alto being written an octave higher than 
sung, and, like the tenor, in the G clef) and then to 
place the treble and bass upon the third and fourth 


lines of the score, the treble part having below it, in | 
| 


notes of smaller type, the alto and tenor parts so 
arranged as to be played by the right hand, ¢.g., 


ALTo. 


TENOR. 





‘TREBLE. 


Bass. 





| 





4. When singing gamuts the vocal chords approach 
each other, and in some cases they are even in juxta- 


5. In the action of the lungs the bass has the most 
prominent part. 
” + . 
FOR STUDENTS, 
Tue Musical World gives the following advice :— 

Count aloud on a new piece, and on. the hard places 
until they are well learned. 

Play your lesson over as soon as possible after 
leaving your teacher, calling to mind all of his sugges- 
tions and directions. 

Feel the rhythm as well as count aloud, 

Find the phrase endings, and.play connectedly within 
the phrase. 

Crescendo as you play towards the climax of a 
phrase. 

Make evident the climax of a phrase by a sufficient 
accent. 

Make the rhythm apparent by good accenting. 
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Find out and make manifest the contents of every 
passage. 

Practice at regular hours, and allow nothing to pre- 
vent you but sickness and absence. 

Insist upon having your piano kept in good tune and 
order. 

Have your music-room sufficiently warm. 

Have your lessons well learned, and you will like to 
meet your teacher at the lesson hour. 

Play when asked, and do it without urging. 


* * * 


MUSIC AS AN AID TO DISCIPLINE. 
MEDICAL authorities give facts concerning the power of 
music ‘as a therapeutic agent that teachers would find 
-of interest and benefit to themselves, if they once saw 
its application to their own work. Music is declared 
by nerve specialists in medicine to be one of the effec- 
tive aids in curing diseased nerves. By means of 
pleasing melody the whole nerve system is invigorated. 
Insane people are influenced by music to such a degree 
that the most dangerous are quiet in church service. 

Who has more to do with tired nerves than the 
teacher—not only with her own overstrained nerves, 
but with the nerves of the children who are restless, 
‘inattentive, and “ out of sorts” ? Half a hundred are 
shut up in one room, with irritated nerves, starved of 
fresh air and oxygen; and it is a wonder that more 
disorder, instead of less, is not the result. If but three 
‘or four words were allowed to be prescribed for the 
undisciplined schools where everything is ‘on edge,” 
these would be among the best—‘fresh air, exercise, 
music.” If teachers knew the power of music as a 
method of discipline, it would be considered a neces- 
‘sity to hire an instrument, if one is not supplied, and 
find some means to learn to play, if only a few 
familiar airs. This has not yet been dignified into a 
“per cent.” requirement of teachers, but‘ it is to be 
hoped that some day it will rank where it belongs in a 
teacher's outfit. The kindergartens make it a require- 
ment in their training of pupils, and it means more 
than the words say when they exact it; for nerves, 
spirits, ambitions, hearts, and morals can be wonder- 
fully influenced by the power of music in the school- 
room when happily managed. 


* * * 


PLAYING FORTE. 


AT a certain rehearsal at Meiningen, Dr. von Bulow 
stopped the orchestra in a symphony, and exclaimed, 
“Tympani forte/” The drummer, at this, redoubled 
his efforts. Then the doctor again stopped, shouting, 
“Tympani forte /” Once more did the drummer be- 
labour his instruments with extra vigour; but when 
the conductor rapped for silence a third time, the 
player, wiping his brow, exclaimed, “ The drum-heads 
‘ll break, sir, if 1 beat any harder.” ‘Who asked you 
to do that ?” quietly retorted Von Bulow. “You play 
fortissimo. 1 only waut forte” The drummer sub- 
sided, 


WHY HE NEVER RAISED HIS EYES. 
RUBINSTEIN, when once asked why he never raised 
his eyes from the keyboard when playing in public, 


| 
| 





replied that the habit dated from a painful experience 
he had made when first he played in London. He 
had forgotten his surroundings through concentration 
in his work, but a sudden desire for companionship 
in his artistic joy induced him to raise his eyes; 
they fell, by chance, upon a stout, buxom familias in 
the front row, His mental ectasy was greeted by the 
most exaggerated yawn, impossible to imagine for the 
facial capacities of polite society. It will not be diffi- 
cult to conceive the reaction.. From this date he de- 
termined, in self-defence, never again to raise his eyes 
while playing in public. 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 











PROVINCIAL. 

BouURNEMOUTH.—The harvest festival in connection 
with the Westbourne Church was held on the 17th ult. 
The service included two anthems by Caleb Simper 
and G.- A. Macfaren, and at the close the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus ” was rendered by the choir under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. W. T. Barkas (choirmaster), with 
Mr. G. W. Bevan (organist) at the organ. A solo by 
Miss Effie Walden, ‘ But the Lord is mindful of His 
own,” was rendered in a very creditable manner. The 
service was undoubtedly a great success, and reflects 
great credit on all concerned. A short organ recital 
was given by Mr. W, H. Hardick (organist, Punshon 
Memorial Wesleyan Church, Bournemouth), The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W. Joseph, B.D., 
pastor of the Church, 


CHELTENHAM.—A very successful commencement 
was made on the IIth ult. with this season’s popular 
organ recitals at the Congregational Church. The 
organist was Mr. A. G. Bloodworth. It is estimated 
that there was a larger congregation than at any previous 
recital. The excellent programme, which was listened 
to with deep attention, commenced with Guilmant’s D 
minor Sonata, “The improvement in the pedals (which 
have been enlarged) was at once manifest in the open- 
ing pedal solo. The other organ solos were variations 
on the hymn-tune ‘“ Lancashire,” in which the delicate 
stops had their opportunity ; Handel’s well-known B 
flat Concerto, which was rendered with great effect ; 
and an Allegro Marziale by Best, a brilliant and diffi- 


| cult composition. The vocalists were Miss Waite, who 





sang “Calvary” very sweetly, and Mr. C. Johnson, 
who was successful in his two songs, “ The Star of 
Bethlehem”. and “ The King of Love my Shepherd is” 
(Gounod). Mr. Bloodworth and the vocalists are to be 
congratulated on the excellent rendering of a fine pro- 
gramme, and the church on the possession of a splendid 
instrument. Mr. Bloodworth had prepared a very 
interesting analytical programme. 


HALIFAX.—A fine three manual organ, by Messrs. 
Norman Bros, and Beard, has been opened in King’s 
Cross Wesleyan Chapel by Mr. W. S. Hoyte, who 
gave a much appreciated recital. Mr. J. W. Whitley 
presided at the instrument on the following Sunday, 
when special music was well rendered. 

LIVERPOOL.—A new organ has been opened in 
Islington Presbyterian Church, The Lord Mayor 
attended the ceremony. 

NOTTINGHAM.—The Shakespeare Street (U.M.F.C.) 
Chapel was well filled on Sunday afternoon the 15th 
ult., on the occasion of the last musical service of the 
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present season, promoted by the Nonconformist Choir | 
Union. A specially organised choir of 120 voices, 
under the able baton of Mr. A. C. A, Myers, took part 
in the choruses, ‘God, Thou art Great” (Spohr) and 
“OCome, let us Worship” (Mendelssohn), and also 
the anthems, “I will lay me down in peace” (Bates), 
‘Great is the Lord” (Bruce Steane), and the prize 





hymn tune “ Trinitas,” by Mr. John Adcock, the popular | 
-conductor of the union, all of which were rendered in | 


excellent style. Mr. Charles Lymn accompanied. on 


‘the pianoforte, and Mr. J. C. Clements presided at the 


organ. Mr, A. A. Hindley gave in musicianly manner 
a couple of violin -solos, and Miss Towle rendered 
very sweetly “ David’s Prayer” (Topliff) and also the 
solo ‘‘ Thou earth, waft sweet incense,” from Spohr’s 
“God Thou art great.’ Mr. H. Hunt was responsible 


‘for the solo in ‘‘O come, let us worship,” and also the 


recitative and air from “Elijah,” “Ye people, rend 
your hearts,” “If with all your heart.” The service 
was both financially and musically the most successful 
of the whole series given'this year. 


RyTon.—A new organ, costing nearly £300, has 





been opened in the ‘Congregational Church by Mr. | 


J. M. Preston, of Newcastle. 

Stockport.—Mr. C. Pearson, the conductor of the 
N.C.U., reecntly gave a very successful concert, 
Weber's Mass in G being the-chief item in the pro- 
gramme. Miss Pearson, a tasteful soprano singer, Mr. 
John Malone, Miss E. McEvoy, Mr. H. ‘Barlow, Mrs. 
‘Ramscar, and Mr. A. M..Booth were the vocalists. The 
orchestra numbered fifty-five performers. 


WoopsIDE, HorRSFORTH.—The new organ, built by 
Messrs, Abbott and Smith, of Leeds, in the United 
Methodist Free Church, was opened on the 4th, 8th, 
and 15th ult. Mr. J. H. Clough gave two Recitals on 
‘the 4th, Miss Wilby and Mr. Charles Blagbro being 
the vocalists. Miss H. H. Haynes was the organist on 
the 8th, when Miss Roscoe and Mr. Chippindale sang 
solos. Mr. Atkinson Keighley presided at the instru- 
ment on the 15th ult. The proceedings were very 
successful, 








Correspondence. 


WHICH WAS COMPOSED FIRST ? 





use your solo stops, so that the singing is not drowned ; 
but how many choirs would go to pieces were they not 
‘picked up’ and ‘led’ by the organist ?” 

Broadly, I protested against the weakness of choirs 
that could, or ought, to sing with such knowledge (after 
practice) that “picking up” and “leading” became 
unnecessary ; in other words, the laziness or “slip- 
shodedness ” of choirs. Do I understand Mr. Sparrow 
to mean that the organist shou/d cover up these faults 
when he says ‘that any average choir think precious 
little of you unless you do lead them, and very decidedly 
too?” —F; a yours, 

Joun P. ATTWATER. 


We sent the above to Mr. Sparrow for perusal, The 
following is his reply :— 

DEAR Sir,—I am in receipt.of Mr. Attwater’s letter, 
and in replying I wish to state I am aware that in some 
churches, choirs know their work so thoroughly that 
they could sing as well without the organ as with it, 


| and you .occasionally (in consequence) hear a verse 


sung unaccompanied. This is very nice, but I referred 
to the ‘average choir.” I must take the majority, and 
not the few, and I do certainly think that one needs to 
be constantly on the alert to “help” with the instru- 
ment. I do not see that it is always possible to “‘ cover” 
up faults ; it all depends what the fault is. For instance, 
in the pause between verses, if one treble starts per- 
ceptibly alone, before the organist gives his note, how 
can you cover this? They may have practised long 
and well—still, a fault like this may occur, though per- 
haps very seldom, and reflecting no discredit on the 
organist. 

Again, there is the habit of dragging so often heard, 
and unless a bold start is made and the choir well led 
off, it is difficult to pull them up afterwards. Also, for 
instance, if one part, say the tenors, have a few bars 
they are uncertain of, it is well to solothe part, say on 
the open Diapason, to “help” them. This would not 
be “covering ” a fault, but preventing what wught have 
been a mistake. I am agreed there is a good deal ot 
“laziness” amongst choir members, and I may say 
laughing and chatting between the items to be gone 


| through affects the choir practices, and such good 
' results are not’ obtained as might be. All these 


| fully yours, 


To the Editor of THe Nonconrormist Musicat JouRNAL. 
| 
S1rR,—The example of apparent plagiarism (to put it | 


‘mildly) cited by your correspondent “ Anti-Plagiarist,” 


reminds me of another with which you are doubtless | 


familiar. 


Compare “Vespers” (B.T.B. No. 438), with Calkin’s. 


‘tune No. 489 in the “Hymnary,” and it cannot be 
denied there:is only the most trifling difference between 
the last -six bars of one tune and the corresponding 
bars of the other. Again we may ask the question, 
‘Which was composed first ?”—Yours faithfully, 
Seacombe. Tuos. J. BELL; 


“ATTACK” IN HYMN TUNES. 
To the Editorof Tut Nonconrormist Musical JouRNAL. 


DEAR Si1R,—In your issue of August I remarked 
‘Why do not organists teach their choirs to work more 
‘independently of the organ. The organist is supposed 
to accompany, but choirs so frequently expect im to 
lead,” etc., etc. 

In the issue of September, Mr. F. E. Sparrow, of 
Finchley, replies, ‘I cannot say I quite.agree with Mr. 
-Attwater. I believe that any ‘average choir think 
precious little of you unless you do ‘lead’ them, and 
wery decidedly too. 





I will admit ‘accompany’ softly, | 








things take a long time to overcome so that the’ choir 
are entirely independent of the organ.—I remain, faith- 


FREDERIC E. SPARROW. 


HYMN TUNE “CALM.” 
To the Editor of Tat Nonconrormist Musicat JourNAL, 
Dear Sir,—Dr. Dyke’s tune “Calm,” published in 
the “ Strand,” was published in the Leeds Tune Book 
in 1868 ; we have also had it ina collection-of our own 
at College Chapel, Bradford, since 1870, but under the 


name of “ All Souls.” —Faithfully yours, 
F. K. Marcu, M.D. 











Reviews. 


———— 


NOVELLO AND Co. have sent us the following 
amongst others of their new publications : 


1 will extol Thee (C. M, Hudson); Ad Thy works 
shall praise Thee ans H. Ely); How sweet the moon- 
light sleeps (D. n. Evans). '—These three pieces 
gained prizes sftered by the. Nonconformist Choir 
Union, As they are now published separately, 
(anthems 4d. each, part songs est om will ao a spat 
meet with a ready sale, _ 
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Praise the Lord ( Dies my abi (6d.) The Lord sa | 


lantern. (4d.) Both these are by G. H. Purcell, and edited 


by Dr. J. *. Bridge.—They require a well trained choir | 


to give them an adequate performance, 
then be very effective. 

As Moses lifted up the serpent. (30.) This anthem, 
composed by Mr. Fred Gostelow, the accomplished 


They would | 
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J. T. J.—It is non copyright, so you can reprint 


| without any fear. 


organist, is dedicated to Mr. Sidney Bennett, of Luton, | 


and his choir.—It is a bold and telling composition, the 
charming quartet “ For God so loved the world” giving 
the needed contrast. 


Mary Morison, (30.) By Geo. H. Ely.—An admira- 
bly written part song, which will repay careful study 
by any choir. Scotch choristers especially should find 
this a most welcome addition to their repertoire. 


Herve Riel, By H, Walford Davies. (1s.).—This young 
composer, who has so soon made an excellent name 
for himself, has, we believe, hitherto devoted himself 
to instrumental work. Here we have a specimen of 
his ability as a vocal writer, and we have no hesitation 
in saying he has a great future before him. The work 
is full of fire and dramatic power. It is not easy, by 
any means, but choral societies will find it very useful 
practice and popular with audiences. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Part 3, new 
series, W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street.—Mr. J. P. 
Attwater contributes an Introduction and Variations on 
“Dundee” or “French,” and Mr. E. J. Bellerby a 
minuet and trio, both of which are interesting. 

Te Deum in E flat. By O. D. Belsham. (3d.) Weekes 
and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.—An easy setting, con- 
taining a good deal of variety. 





Staccato Motes. 


“ROSALIE, the Prairie Flower,” with several other 
songs, was offered to a music publisher by the late 
oot for £120. The offer was declined, but in two 
years Dr. Root received £600 as royalties. 
MayBRICK offered to sell “ Nancy Lee” for £10, It 
was refused, and the first year his royalties amounted 
to £3,000, 





MADAME ALBANI is to tour in America early in | 


1876. 

Mr. KinG HALtt died in Camden Town last month. 

THE Guildhall School of Music is in a flourishing 
condition. Last year £28,802 was received for fees, 
nearly ail of which was paid to professors. Mr. R. 
Latter received the highest amount, viz., £818; the 
lowest fee received was £2 2s., paid to a teacher of the 
horn. 

THe German Emperor is composing an album of 
songs. 

Mr. Sims REEVES has lately married one of his 
pupils. 

A COLLEGE oF Music has been opened in Oldham. 

BURGLARS got into Madame Amy Sherwin’s house, 
and besides taking away a good many valuables, they 
did considerable damage to the furniture. 


THE second Cardiff Festival passed off satisfactorily 
under the able conductorship of Sir Joseph Barnby. 
The receipts proved to be about £100 more than at 
the meeting of 1892, but the deficit is estimated at 
£600, necessitating a call upon the guarantors of 4s, 
in the pound, or thereabouts, M. Tinel has presented 
to the Cardiff Free Library the manuscript score of 
“St. Francis,” from which he conducted the per- 
formance. 

Sunpbay Afternoon Concerts at Queen’s Hall, under 
Mr. Randegger, will shortly be commenced.’ 





W. B.—You must give us more information con- 
cerning the instrument before we can advise you. 

J. W. B.—Thanks. But we usually get these notices 
written by one of our own staff. 

C. M.—(1) Yes. (2) He died forty-five years ago. 
(3) Bristol Tune Book. (4) We do not know it. 

The following. are thanked for their communications : 
—C. F. (Oxford); W. B. T. (Sheffield); W. W. 
(Peterborough); W. J. D. (Godalming); C. ie 
(Bedford); A. L. R. (Leeds); G. T. (Newport); S. 
ts (Lytham). 








Accivdentals. 





“Now tell me,” said the aunt to little Annie, who had 
been taken to the concert for the first time in her life, 
“what did they do?” 

“Oh, there was a lady screaming because she had 
forgotten to put on her sleeves, and a waiter played on 
the piano all the time,” was the child’s reply. 





SunDAY SCHOOL TEACHER.—" If you had your choice, 
Johnnie, would you rather be as wise as Solomon, as 
great as Julius Ceesar, as rich as Croesus, as eloquent 
as Demosthenes, as tall as Goliath, or as good as the 
prophet Elijah ?” 

Johnnie,—‘“‘ I'd rather be a drummer in a brass band.” 

HostTEss.—“ Are you a musician, Mr. Jones ? ” 

Jones (who is dying to give an exhibition of his 
ability).—‘ Well, yes, I think I may lay claim to some 
knowledge of music.” 

Hostess.—“ I am delighted to hear it. My daughter is 
about to play, andI should be very much pleased if you 
would kindly turn the music for her.” 





“ ] HAVE a wonderful ear,” said a conceited musiciam 
in the course of conversation. 
“So has a jackass,” remarked a bystander. 





“T pon’T think Fleecy sang with much feeling last 
night.” 
‘No; if he had any feeling he would not sing at all.”” 





CLuBson.—" Doesn't Pitchkey warm up to it when he: 
sings a solo?” 

Billson.—“‘ That’s because he has such a remarkable 
fine range to his voice.” 

Mrs. WosBBE. ‘The death of her husband must 
have been a dreadful blow to Mrs. Musicale.” 

Mrs. Cobbe. “It was indeed.” 

“I suppose she has given up her piano-playing. 
entirely ?” 

“No; she still plays, but only on the black keys.” 

A SINGLE word sometimes reveals a man’s inmost 
thought. “ Who are those girls playing a duet on the 
piano?” asked one man of another at an evening party. 
‘One of them is the daughter of the hostess,” was the 
answer, ‘And who is her accomplice?” 





JOACHIM once entered a smart London hairdresser’s: 
to get his very plentiful locks cut. He wears these 
rather long behind, and intimated as much to the 
barber, whereupon that astute person replied, “T would 
not wear it too long, sir; if you do, you'll look just like 
one of them fiddling chaps.” 
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BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 


LATEST EDITION, I89I. 








Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 


Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, ete. from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN. BRISTOL. 





shouldpowess A PINFOLD'S METRONOME 


(Patent). 


“ Accept my best thanks for your excellent Metronome safely to hand 
It is a very neat, elegant, and valuable contrivance. Its ver em 
the result, I can see, of much posaoine thought and mec echanical 

es it a most reliable Ly aioe oe ronome, I am glad eae itis is 

eee Lj used,"—E, H, TURPIN (Hon. Secretary, Koyal College 
Ss) 

our simple and } eapaiens Metronome will meet a want which has 

ong pty M s, Old and young,”—SIR JOHN STAINER, 


“I think your clever contrivance will be appreciated by Musicians and 
7 Rey hy xAknen C. MACKENZIE, Mus. 

OC. 

Doe # is vmandertal simple."—J, FREDK. BRIDGE, Mus, 


= Kilow = ve congratulate you on the production of a t 
useful poy yt ED. J HOPK KINS, Mus. Doc. ont 

“The me Vo 3 ciate will soon os generally ac- 
haowlediged A GUST MANNS, Mus. Doc.,, Crystal Palace. 


SIMPLE! BLOGAST! ACCURATE!! CHEAP!! 
gem Brass, 35. 6d. ; Polished, 4s. 6d.; Nichkelled, 5s. 6d.; ogg vated 
*” 6s. 6d.3 Morocco Velvet-lined Case, 2s, 6d. "Pose B xtra, 


Metronome Works, Sienna: 
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SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1891, con:ains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
Preiude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac. 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude, D.R. Munro, 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892 contains— 
Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. omic Maxfield, Mus, Bac. 
ay, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Sveane, Mus, Bac. 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains— 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. 


Attwater. 

September, 1892, contains — 
Idyll—‘ An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
In Snetions,, Variations, and Fugue on pre Hymn Tune “St. 

Alphege, . Henry Maxfield, Mus. 
November, 1892, contains— 
March, W. Wright. 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
vostlude in G. at Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
january, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. uy P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C,O. 
March, 1893 Bag myer) =e 

Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus, Bac, (Prise Composition), 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 

May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Pugato on the Hymn Tune 

“Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 

Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 

July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Bong Without Words, Arthur Berridge. 

September, soon, contains— i 
Consigies Voluntary. Frank N. Abernethy, Mus. Bac. (Prise 

Ogtiton 

Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 








SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 





WOLUME Ak. Price 138. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Meditation—An Evening Song. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude, W. Wright. 
Andante con meine J. P. Attwater, 
March, 1894, contains— 
Orchestra March. J. P. Attwater, 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon, 
At Close of Day. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody, Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll, James Lyon. 
September, 1894, containe— 
Postlude (Introduction and Fugue), James Lyon. 
November, 1894, contains— 


» Variations, and Fin oe erto’ Pri 
ale Ernest H, Smit OR. PS aes a ye 
Andante. es Steane. 

ber contains— 
Meditation, W. Henry Maxheld’ 
oncert Satz. James Lyon. 
bum Leaf, Archur Berridge. 


\ Pray en Be 1895, contains— 
tatio s on. 
Poditat ton 2 worn RCo 
te 5 Ys Lag fated 

nant ames on. 

in Moderatp bong - 

July, wees, contains— 
foavenir e Mozart. H. S. Irons. 
ames Lyons. 
September, 1895, “etume-~ 

Allegretto in B flat, George H. Ely, B.A. 
Prelude. H. Easun. 
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Praise the Lord O my soul. (6d.) The Lord ts a 
lantern. (44.) Both these are by G. H. Purcell, and edited 
by Dr. J. F. Bridge.—They require a well trained choir 
to give them an adequate performance, They would 
then be very effective. 

As Moses lifted up the serpent. (30.) This anthem, 


composed by Mr. Fred Gostelow, the accomplished | 


organist, is dedicated to Mr. Sidney Bennett, of Luton, 
and his choir.—It is a bold and telling composition, the 
charming quartet “ For God so loved the world” giving 
the needed contrast. 


Mary Morison, (30.) By Geo. H. Ely.—An admira- 
bly written part song, which will repay careful study 
by any choir. Scotch choristers especially should find 
this a most welcome addition to their repertoire. 

/lerve Riel, By H, Walford Davies. (1s.)—This young 
composer, who has so soon made an excellent name 
for himself, has, we believe, hitherto devoted himself 
to instrumental work. 


Here we have a specimen of | 


his ability as a vocal writer, and we have no hesitation | 


in saying he has a great future before him. The work 
is full of fire and dramatic power. It is not easy, by 
any means, but choral societies will find it very useful 
practice and popular with audiences. 


The Organist’'s Quarterly Journal. Part 3, new 
series, W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street.—Mr. J. P. 


Attwater contributes an Introduction and Variations on | 


‘“‘Dundee” or ‘ French,” 
minuet and trio, both of which are interesting. 

Te Deum in E flat. By O. D. Belsham. (3d.) Weekes 
and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.—An easy setting, con- 
taining a good deal of variety. 


Staccato Motes. 


and Mr. E. J. Bellerby a | 
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To Sunn, 





J. T. j.—It is non copyright, so you can reprint 
without any fear. 

W. B.—You must give us more information con- 
cerning the instrument before we can advise you. 

J. W. B.—Thanks. But we usually get these notices 
written by one of our own staff. 

C. M.—(1) Yes. (2) He died forty-five years ago. 

(3) Bristol Tune Bock. (4) We do not know it. 

The following are thanked for their communications : 
—C. F. (Oxford); W. B. T. (Sheffield); W. W. 
(Peterborough); W. J. D. (Godalming); C. C. 
(Bedford); A. L. R. (Leeds); G. T. (Newport); S 
T, (Lytham), 


Accidentals. 





‘‘ Now tell me,” said the aunt to little Annie, who had 
been taken to the concert for the first time in her life, 
“what did they do ?’ 

“Oh, there was a lady screaming because she had 
forgotten to put on her sleeves, and a waiter played on 
the piano all the time,” was the child’s reply. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER,—“‘ If you had your choice, 
Johnnie, would you rather be as wise as Solomon, as 
great as Julius Ceesar, as rich as Croesus, as eloquent 
as Demosthenes, as tall as Goliath, or as good as the 


| prophet Elijah?” 


Johnnie,—‘ I'd rather be a drummer in a brass band.” 
HostTEss.—“ Are you a musician, Mr. Jones ?” 
Jones (who is dying to give an exhibition of his 


_ ability).—‘ Well, yes, I think I may lay claim to some 


“ ROSALIE, the Prairie Flower,” with several other | 


songs, was offered to a music publisher by the late 
Dr. Root for £120. The offer was declined, but in two 
years Dr. Root received a as royalties. 

MAyBRICK offered to sell ‘ Nancy Lee” for £10, It 
was refused, and the first year his royalties amounted | 
to £3,000. 

MADAME ALBANI is to tour in America early in 
1876. 

Mr. KinG HA. died in Camden Town last month. 

Tue Guildhall School of Music is in a flourishing 
condition. Last year £28,802 was received for fees, 
nearly all of which was paid to professors. Mr. R. 
Latter received the highest amount, viz., £818; the 
lowest fee received was £2 2s., paid to a teacher of the 


horn. 

Tue German Emperor is composing an album of | 
songs. | 
Mr. Sims REEVES has lately married one of his 

pupils. 


A COLLEGE oF Music has been opened in Oldham. 

BURGLARS got into Madame Amy Sherwin’s house, 
and besides taking away a good many valuables, they | 
did considerable damage to the furniture. 

THE second Cardiff Festival passed off satisfactorily 
under the able conductorship of Sir Joseph Barnby. 
The receipts proved to be about £100 more than at 
the meeting of 1892, but the deficit is estimated at 
£600, necessitating a call upon the guarantors of 4s. 
in the pound, or thereabouts. M. Tine] has presented 
to the Cardiff Free Library the manuscript score of 
“St. Francis,” from which he conducted the per- 
formance. 


Sunpbay Afternoon C ‘oncerts at Queen’s Hall, under | 


Mr. Randegger, will shortly be commenced. 


knowledge of music.” 

Hostess.—“ I am delighted to hear it. My daughter is 
about to play, andI should be very much pleased if you 
would kindly turn the music for her.” 





“T HAVE a wonderful ear,” said a conceited musician 
in the course of conversation. 
‘So has a jackass,” remarked a bystander. 





“T pon’T think Fleecy sang with much feeling last 
night.” 
‘No; if he had any feeling he would not sing at all.” 





CLusson.—‘ Doesn’t Pitchkey warm up to it when he: 
sings a solo?” 

Billson.—‘' That’s because he has such a remarkable: 
fine range to his voice.” 

Mrs. WosBBE. ‘The death of her husband must 
have been a dreadful blow to Mrs. Musicale.” 

Mrs. Cobbe. “It was indeed.” 

“I suppose she has given up her piano-playing 


| entirely?” 


“No; she still plays, but only on the black keys.” 

A SINGLE word sometimes reveals a man’s inmost 
thought. “ Who are those girls playing a duet on the 
piano ?” asked one man of another at an evening party. 
‘One of them is the daughter of the hostess,” was the 
answer. ‘And who is her accomplice ?” 





JOACHIM once entered a smart London hairdresser's: 
to get his very plentiful locks cut. He wears these 


rather long behind, and intimated as much to the 
barber, whereupon that astute person replied, “T would 
not wear it too long, sir; if you do, you'll look just like 
one of them fiddling chaps.” 
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ei soadpoees A PINFOLD'S METRONOME 
should possess 
BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. sg = Ay 





LATEST EDITION, I89I. 





Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE ° e ad © from 3s. 6d. 


Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, ett., from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN. BRISTOL. 





It is a very neat, elegant, and valuable contrivance. Its very simplicity— 
the result, Ican see, of much painstaking thought and mechanical skill— 
makes it a most reliable -_ lasting Metronome, I am glad to note it is 
being widely used,” . TURPIN (Hon, Secretary, Koyal College 
of Organists), 

“ Your simple and nant Metronome will meet a want which has 
jong Dee been ALA, by Musicians, old and young.”—SIR JOHN STAINER 








*3 think your ‘clever contrivance will be appreciated by Musicians and 
Amateurs.”"—SIR ALEXANDER C, MACKENZIE, Mus. 
Doc., Principal R.A.M, 

“Tt is wonderfully simple.”"—J, FREDK. BRIDGE, Mus. 
Doc., F.R.C.O. 
4 « Allow me to congratulate you on the potuetion of a most 
j useful Metronome,”—ED. J. HOPKINS, s. Doc, 

“The merit of your invention will s00n ‘be generally ac- 
knowledged."—AUGUST MANNS, Mus. Doc., Crystal Palace. 


| SIMPLE! ELEGANT! ACCURATE!! CHEAP!! 
gsm Brass, 38. 64, ; Polished, 4s. 6d.; Nickelled, 5s. 60. ; Stlver-plated 
6s. 6d. ; Morocco Velvet-lined Case, 28, 64. ' Post Free, 31. Extra, 


Metronome Works, Cleckheaton. 
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Edited by E. 
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bag ag Ke Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1891, con:ains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
Preiude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac, 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D.R. Munro, 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892 contains— 
Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfie'd, Mus. Bac. 
May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Sieane, Mus, Bac. 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains— 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. 
Attwater. 
Se ptember, 1892, contains — 
Idyll—‘‘ An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. ‘ 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on phe ‘Bymn Tune “St. 
Alphege,.” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. B 
November, 1892, poner <i 
March, W. Wright. 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac, 
vostlude in G@. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C,O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac, (Prise Composition), 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude, J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato - , Hymn Tune 


John P. 





“Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. 

Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893 qontgine— 
Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus. 
Song Without Words, Arthur Berridge. 
September, 1893, contains— 
Concluding Voluntary. Frank N. Abernethy, Mus. Bac. 
Composition.) 


(Prise 





Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 


WOLUME IA. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Meditation—An Evening 8ong. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude. W. Wright. 
Andante con moto, J. P. Attwater. 
March, 1894, contains— 
Orchestra March. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon. 
At Close of Day. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll, James Lyon. 
September, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (Introduction and Fugue). James Lyon. 
November, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale on ¢ Bemerton.” 
Composition), trnest H, Smith, F.R.C 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains— 
Meditation. W. Henry axfi eld. 
oncert Satz, James Lyon. 
bum Leaf, Archur Berridge. 
March, 1895, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude, alter Porter, F.R.C,O 
May, 1895, contains — 
Andante Moderato. James Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, 1895, contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart. H. 5S. Irons. 
Tocatta. James Lyons. 
September, 1895, contains — 
Allegretto in B flat, George H. Ely, B.A. 
Prelude. H. Easun. 
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Pheker Organ Music. 


A Publication of Pieces in various styles. 
Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Price 3S, nett each number; Annual Subscription, 8S. 6d. post free, payable in advance. 
_ PRESS OPINIONS. 
‘Likely to be a welcome addition tothe organist’s library.”—Liverpool Daily Post. ‘‘Will constitute a valuable volume of organ 
music.”—Leicester Chronicle.‘ Will doubtless find favour with many organists." ’—Liverpool Mercury. ‘“ Che two most recent numbers 
show no signs of falling off in this useful series.”—Daisly News. ‘ Admirable.”—-Musical Standard. 











No. 1 contains 
THREE PIECES BY BRUCE STEANE— 
Minuet. Abendlied. Fantasia. 
No. 2 contains 
THREE PIECES BY JAMES LYON— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on “St. Michael’s.” 








Communion. Allegretto Pastorale. K 
No. 3 contains 4 
THREE PIECES BY W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Sone : 


Allegretto Impromptu. Fantasie Pastorale. Jubilant March. 
No. 4 Contains : 
THREE PIECES BY Jd. P. ATTWATER— : 
Scherzo. Larghetto. Hommage a Handel. ; j 
No. 5 contains 
THREE PIECES BY G. H. ELY, B.A.— 
Cantilena. Pastoral Sketch. Fantasia and Fugue. f 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 
Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


TUNES AND CHORALES (649). ; A POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


Including original book and all additional tunes. 


and Tonic Sol-fa. Prices, 4/- cloth and 5/- roan. 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). HILDREN’ S QRSHIP. ; z 


(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and 














modern. Music arranged for Congregational use. A Book of Sacred Song for Home of 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. and School use. a 
ANTHEMS (115). ‘ 
ag book.) By the te Composers. Music Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School 
Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d. and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, and 
sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home 
COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). Worship. ithe 
Containing above book and additional Anthems, aa — 
O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/- and 5/-. Words only, WORDS ONLY. ae. - 
cheap edition, 6d. and 8d. Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth a 0 8 
CHEAP EDITION OF “ i mi » cloth boards ... ... 0 10 
CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. me ” ” » extra fine paper 10 
Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 Pe a * Pm leatherette, red edges 1 4 
Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. ‘ 1 Bi » oan, gilt edges oye, oe 
Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, Large Type. 16mo, cl. boards 2 0 
THE, GONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST Cheap Poubie Column — ri salami sso se : 
oo re i ass " 
Mt - co a HENRY ALLON, D.D. Tunes re- ” ” ” ” Cloth . 06 
vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns MUSIC FOR ABOYE. 
and Tunes, O.N., from 3/-. 921 Hymns and Words, Compressed Score. O.N. 8vo, cloth boards 26 “ 
O.N., from 8d. » roan gilt 3 6 c 
REVISED CHANTS, ETC. (180). Tonio Sol-fa. "8vo, cloth boards A i 
Uniform with ‘Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, me ” » . roan gilt 36 
O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. (Separate Vocal Parts can be had at 1s, on 18. 6d. ) 
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